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Summer Workshops for Christian Education Leaders 


Sponsored by the Division of Christian Education, National Council of Churches 


WORKSHOP FOR DIRECTORS OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


July 26-August 1, 1953 
Conference Point Camp, Williams Bay, Wis. 


DAILY LECTURES on Theological Implications for 
Christian Education Charles M. Laymor 


WORK GROUPS 


For new directors: 
The Director's Job 
Helping Youth and Their Adult 
Leaders 


Gentry A. Shelton 


Helen Parrish 


For advanced directors: 
New Trends in Christian 


Education Frank A. Lindhorst 


Total Leadership Development Through 
Christian Recreation Ernest J. Yorger 


For either new or advanced directors: 
Parent Training 


Harold A. Pflug 


Planning Space and Equipment for 
Christian Education C. H. Atkinson 


CONSULTATIONS with denominational 
Dean: Winona Arrick Cayvan 


executives 


For further information, write the Executive Secretary, 
Rev. W. Randolph Thornton, 79 E. Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS AND EDITORS’ 
CONFERENCE 
American Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 


June 27-July 4, 1953 


Co-sponsored by 
The Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in America 
and 
The Board of Education and Publication 
of the American Baptist Convention 
THEME: "Christian Teachings Basic to Journalism" 
For Beginning Writers, Experienced Writers, Editors of 
Christian Publications. 
CLASSES 
Curriculum Writing, Fiction Writing, Feature Writing, 
Writing for Radio and TV, Writing Poetry, Writing De- 
votion Material, Writing for the Local Church in Its 
Outreach, Basic Principles of Writing. 


TIME FOR WRITING 
MAJOR TALKS INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


CREATIVE WRITERS' WORKSHOP 
The week following the conference, July 4-11, will give 
an opportunity for persons to remain at Green Lake in 
order to write and study under the competent leadership 
of experienced teachers. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
A few scholarships are available for high school and 
college students interested in Christian journalism. For 
further information, write to Rev. Lawrence P. Fitz- 
gerald, Judson Writers’ League, 1703 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


REGISTRATION FEES 
FIRST WEEK: $10.00; BOTH WEEKS: $15.00. (The second 


week is open only to those attending the first.) For infor- 
mation, write to Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, Director, Christian 
Writers and Editors’ Conference, 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA WORKSHOP 
August 15-22, 1953 


American Baptist Assembly 
Green Lake, Wisconsin 


For leaders of religious drama in the local church or 
on the college campus; to give training in techniques 
and philosophy of production, directing, writing, and 
integration into the religious education program. 


FACULTY: Directop—-AMY GOODHUE LOOMIS, 
Director of Religious Drama, Board of 
Education and Publication, American Bap- 
tist Convention; MILDRED HAHN EN- 
TERLINE, nationally known authority on 
pageantry, teacher, writer; MARVIN 
HALVERSON, Executive Director Depart- 
ment of Worship and the Fine Arts, Na- 
tional Council of Churches; PATRICIA 
LAWRENCE JEWITT, Director of Re- 
ligious Drama, First Baptist Church, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio; LOUISE HASH 
MASSEY, chairman, New Jersey State 
Committee on Religious Drama for Amer- 
ican Baptists; ARTHUR C. RISSER, archi- 
tect, lighting consultant. 


Registration fee: $15.00 
For further information write 


Miss Helen F. Spaulding, 79 East Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


10TH INTERNATIONAL WORKSHOP 
IN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


August 31 to September 5, 1953 


Green Lake, Wisconsin 


%& SPECIAL EMPHASIS upon using audio-visuals in 
the curriculum of the Church. 


% AUDIO-VISUAL LIBRARY and projection facilities 


—most comprehensive in the country. 


%& EXHIBITS of the latest in A-V equipment and in- 


struction in operation of same. 


% FELLOWSHIP and sharing with outstanding leaders 


in religious and educational audio-visual field. 


% INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS worked out by each dele- 
gate. 


For Information 


Department of Audio-Visual and Radio Education 
79 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


THE BIBLE that will Surprise You! 


3 Reveals Spiritual eau of Verses 


e Gives Desired Information More 


55 FEATURES... 


Quic 


7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE= 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV, F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH, D, 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Rev. Robert G, Lee, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., D.D.: 
“This is to testify that I have used the Thompson 
Chain Reference Bible for several years in my study of 
the Bible. I believe it is the very best on the market 
today. I wish that every reader of the Bible and 
every student of the Bible had a copy of this unusu- 
ally helpful Bible.” Rev. H. B. Sandine, Sr., Ph.D., 
Sec:D., LL.D.: “Containing as it does, a Bible, a Con- 
cordance, a Bible Dictionary, a Commentary, a Book 
of Outlines and an Encyclopedia all under one cover 
in compact form, this Bible ought to be in every 
Christian home in America. It is worth its weight in 
gold .. .” Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, Ph.D., LL.D., 
“Tt contains so much in such concise form that 
I use it above all others. I have never seen a Bible 
edition which equals it for study work and general 
use.” Rev. J. Stanley Durkee, Ph.D., LL.D., 
have to confess that in the New Chain Reference Bible 


marvel of condensation.’ Rev, Walter A. Maier, Ph.D., 
LL.D., D.D.: ‘I use the New Chain Reference Bible 
with continued delight and would not be without it. 
I recommend it highly to pastors, teachers, students, 
and bible readers.”’ Rev. William Evans, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
D.D.: “TI find it all that you claim for it. It is a most 
efficient and scholarly and helpful Bible, and I recom- 
mend it heartily.””’ Rev. E. E. Helms, Ph.D., S.T.D., 
LL.D., D.D.: “In my judgment the Chain Reference 
Bible is the most valuable and useful volume ever 
published, Anyone using it a week would not part 
with it at any price.’’ Rev. H. Framer Smith, Ph.D., 
Th.D., D.D.: ‘The more I use it, the more I value it. 
It is not only a very scholarly work that will be 
greatly appreciated by the deep student, but it is so 
simple that even a child nine years of age can use it. 
To anyone desiring a better knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures I would say, examine this work before buying 


I have found my greatest and best thus far. 


It is a 


any other Bible. 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


we Unique chart showing Origin and Grewth of the English 

2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
Neal History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible as 2 Whole. 

4, The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

ontrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

fo, The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men’s Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 


winners, 

19. "Bll Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, ete., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 
phe. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 


28. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictoria] Illustration.of the River of Inspiration. 4 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methodsaof marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with Index for quickly locat- 
Ing places. 

Other Features In Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 

printed out in full under 2467 aad and sub-topics. Three 
imes as many as in any other Bib 
82. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 storles fo be 
read from the Bibleitself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§jn Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those iin. in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Thr 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of | the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

cfr of Judges of Israel and Judah given in/Chronolog- 
ica 

41, List ef the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44, Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historleal Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, SIlus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

50. Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 


John. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 


araneed Chronologically, with principal verses printed out - 


n full. 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interlor Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Kirkbride BIBLE CO. 


J-293 K. OF P. BLDG. 


[NVIANAPOLIS, 


March, 1953 


INDIANA 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 


See this special Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 
buy any Bible-——or you may regret 


it-as others: have. Ask your pastor 

about it. No other Bible is so high- 

ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 


BOOK 
Agents Vis nited 


B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO., 
Dept, J-293 K. of P. Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


0 Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


(0 Send your special terms to Representa- 
tives. 


Nane 
Address_______. 
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you with an 


RATES LOWERED 


on “Advance” policy 


“Advance” Accident-Sickness Policy... 
... provides inexpensive peace of mind. 
In the relatively short time that this 
policy has been in force, experience 
has been so good that rates have been 
substantially reduced—this, in the 
face of rising costs everywhere! For 
example, if you are under 25, the 
quarterly rate is now only $3.00 for 
accident or illness coverage. Rates 
for other ages are proportionately low. 
Simply fill out this coupon to get the 
complete schedule of benefits. Learn 
how you can be paid $2,500 for acci- 
dental death . . . $1,250 for loss of a 
hand or foot... 
bill allowance for non-disabling in- 


generous doctor’s 


juries .. . and many other benefits. 


SOLD ONLY BY MAIL 
Available to professional religious 
workers, with hospital and surgical 
benefits for their families. 


INQUIRE NOW... 


When You re laid Up- 
let MINISTERS LIFE provide 


To Full Time DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: 


(EA 


b 


income, too! 


THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


a 106 West Franklin Avenue ¢ Minneapolis 4, Minn. | 
' In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Canada | 
P Without obligation, please send “Advance” Policy data. [] _Life Insurance Data [_] : 
: Name : 
I Address | 
| 
| ts 
I Birth Date. Denomination a 
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"We Would Be Building” 


ONE of the striking things about the post-war inflation- 
ary period is the amount of church building that is going 
on. It is not surprising that the movement of people into 
new areas has brought an extensive development of new 
churches. It is not as easy to explain why church after 
church which has been satisfied with its building for one, 
two or three generations has chosen the most expensive 
time in the history of the church to build. They awaken, 
almost like giants from sleep, to find the courage and 
the means for building new churches, adding to old ones, 
or remodeling. Explain it or not, it is happening. What 
does it mean? 

Every congregation which has an inadequate plant 
must be asking itself, “Is this the time for us to improve 
or replace our building and equipment?” Several con- 
siderations should enter into a decision. 

First of all, notice the analysis of population trends 
by Richard Lentz in this issue of the Journal. A “popu- 
lation wave” is moving up, for which many church 
plants are inadequate. Any church in the path of that 
wave should plan to expand its facilities if necessary. 

Second, many church buildings are already too small 
to serve the needs of their congregations. Some of these 
churches have put up with crowded conditions so long 
that they have begun to accept them as inevitable. They 
should consider seriously the possibility of expanding their 
buildings, both to take care of present needs and to allow 
for expansion if their congregations are likely to grow. 

Third, this is a problem for small, middle sized and 
large churches alike. Some of the most interesting church 
building projects are being carried out by small and me- 
dium sized churches. Many of them, in the face of per- 
sistent crowding of their church schools rather than in 
the face of any increase in the population of the com- 
munity, have expanded and modernized their facilities 
or built new churches. 

Fourth, there is a psychological factor in church 
construction. A denominational executive once said to 
me, “If a church does not grow while its neighborhood 
is growing, it is not likely ever to catch up.” Though 
there are exceptions to this rule, the observation is not 
to be ignored. Putting up a new building or modernizing 


an old one depends not alone upon a congregation’s. 


ability to pay for it, but upon its being in the mood to 
do it and sensing the time for it. 
factors seem to have been..and to continue to be favor- 
able in many communities. 
not to let the psychological moment slip by, Parse 
never to return. 
Fifth, remembering the experiences of the nineteen 
twenties when churches went deeply into debt and then 
--were caught by the depresston, churches today are strong- 
ly inclined toward paying for their new structures as 
they build them. That is good. It also motivates a con- 
gregation toward economy and good sense in the plan- 
ning of a building. 


4 


These psychological 


A church should be careful © 


Sixth, developments in religious education have | 
placed entirely new demands upon church plants. They 
have greatly influenced church architecture. Much more | 
is known now than even ten or fifteen years ago about | 
how to plan a useful church, large or small. A church, | 
planning to rebuild or modernize, should make sure it 4 
has the wisest available counsel. 

Seventh, if churches are to continue to move forward | 
with the progress of Christian education, they must be | 
farsighted and courageous in planning for the future. | 
Great opportunities lie ahead for those churches which | 
are in the path of population growth. If they allow them- | 
selves to be caught by that wave with inadequate fa- | 
cilities, they are likely, at least in some measure, to fail | 
the coming generation. If they plan wisely in preparing 
their buildings, equipment and leadership, the oppor- | 
tunity will find them ready. | 
Virgil E. Foster | 


Is Your Church School Safe? 


ONE CORNER of a church piano propped up by a | 
hymn book . . . a child crushed under it as it toppled. | 
A nursery chair with a cracked leg . . . a child on the | 
floor with a wrist sprained as it gave way. A work table } 
with an unsteady leg . ... the contents spilled into a | 
child’s lap and a toe bruised as the table fell. A poorly | 
lighted church stair with no hand rail . . . an elderly per- | 
son with broken bones at the bottom. Old uninspected | 
wiring in a church organ . . . a fire gutting the entire | 
building, fortunately when no one was there to be hurt. 

There is a church school room with only one en- 
trance or exit, through the boiler room. Every time it 
is used the church runs the risk of an explosion trapping 
thirty or forty children. A nursery meets Sunday after 
Sunday in the church boiler room. Even though the | 
church has installed a new boiler it has not removed a | 
serious risk. A church crowded to the walls fixes up a | 
room in the tower, but the only approach is a series of | 
winding stairs. A fire below would cut off escape. | 

It can happen in any church whére the members are 
not alert to danger and vigilant in correcting such condi- | 
tions. Carelessness is immoral and unchristian. A church 
building and its equipment tell important things about 
the members of the church and about how much they — 
care. 

Safety needs to be considered when checking equip- | 
ment and this means every Sunday morning. Some one _ 
individual in the church, whether it be the custodian, or — 
the chairman of the board of Christian education, should | 
make a periodical check to make sure that techniques 


and methods, however new, include equipment that meets 
safety standards. 


Each member of the congregation 
should feel a personal responsibility to see that fire haz- | 
ards. are reported and removed. 

“Let the words of our mouths and the meditations of 
our hearts,” as reflected in painstaking care for the 
safety and health of persons who come to our churches, 
“be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, our strength and 
our redeemer.” 


Agnes Z. Daehn, 


Administrative Secretary, Department of Administration 
and Leadership, National Council of Churches. 
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Dhings ies Make for iz eace , 


by John C. Trever 


And when he drew near (Jerusalem) 
and saw the city he wept over it, saying, 
“Would that even today you knew the 
things that make for peace! But now 


they are hid from your eyes.” 
Luke 19:41-42 (RSV) 


HERE ARE MANY inspired 

translations in the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible, but few are 
' as timely and as soul-searching as 
Luke 19:42. Contrast the new ver- 
sion’s poignant, idiomatic English 
with the labored and involved state- 
ment of the King James Version: “If 
thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this thy day, the things which be- 
long unto thy peace!” 

It is hard to imagine Jesus, seeing 
Jerusalem for the first time after a 
long absence, his emotions welling 
up within, fumbling around with such 
an involved statement as the older 
version gives. Part of the matter is 
solved for RSV by the great number 
of recently discovered early manu- 
scripts, the earliest of which goes back 
to the third century A.D. “Thy” be- 
fore the words “day” and “peace” is 
lacking in the best manuscripts. The 
two words “even you,” used for em- 
phasis in the original text, have been 
omitted by RSV; but the happy 
choice of words more than compen- 
sates for the loss, leaving adequate 
emphasis. 

The profound Palm Sunday mes- 
sage, brought forth by the new trans- 
lation of this verse, was burned deep 
into the experience of the writer in 
December, 1947. There was a ter- 
rible battle in the Old City of Jeru- 
salem one night, as the Arabs and 


Jews continued their struggle for the- 


domination of Palestine. We who 
were students at the American School 
of Oriental Research a few blocks 
north of the Old City, were shaken 
from our sleep by the bursting of a 
bomb, followed as usual by a battle 
that raged through the narrow streets 
of Jerusalem for several hours. 

The morning dawned gloriously, 
and all was peaceful. That afternoon 
a group of us decided to take a walk 
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to the Mount of Olives, to visit the 
Garden of Gethsemane. It was al- 
ways a delightful walk down into the 
Valley of the Kidron, across the 
modern bridge, the foundations of 
which today divide the ancient Val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, then on up the 
side of the Mount of Olives. After 
visiting the Russian Orthodox Monas- 
tery, we climbed higher up the Mount 
between high stone walls surrounding 
the monasteries until they abruptly 
ended. Suddenly there burst upon 
our view across the valley the pano- 
rama of the Old City of Jerusalem. 


We stood on the side of the Mount, 
enthralled by that ancient scene—the 
city of many churches. There were 
the minarets and domes of the Mos- 
lem mosques, the domes of the Jewish 
synagogues, the towers of Christian 
churches—a city of three great faiths, 
the Holy City, Jerusalem. 


Remembering the battle of the 
night before, my mind wandered back 
across the centuries that have seen so 
much strife in this troubled land. 
Once long ago a young man climbed 
this same Mount of Olives from the 
village of Bethany, on the other side 
from where we stood. It is a steep 
climb up the Mount from Bethany. 
As he reached the summit he paused 
to catch his breath. 


There before him lay Jerusalem, the 
Holy City of his people, the people 
he loved. His eyes wandered over the 
scene across the valley—the ancient 
wall, the Temple, the palace, the 
shops, the homes crowded close to- 
gether. But Jesus looked beyond all 
that to the people, milling about in 
the narrow streets. Oppressed by for- 
eign rulers, frustrated, full of strife, 
hatred flamed easily and often among 
them as they haggled over small, ma- 
terial things. Tears came to his eyes 
and the words to his lips, “Would 


that even today you knew the things 
that make for peace! But now they 
are hid from your eyes.” 


Perhaps the very name Jerusalem, 
popularly thought to mean “vision of 
peace,” provoked these poetic words. 
For a fleeting moment Jesus seemed 
to hope that the dark and tragic fu- 
ture might be stayed for this city and 
his people—if they could just see the 
vision which God was holding before 
them in Him, the Messiah, the 
anointed one. Salvation could come; 
but no, they had too long sought the 
vision of a kingly ruler and the power 
of material things. Their eyes were 
blind to the vision of God! 


How those words of Jesus stirred 
my heart as I contemplated the twen- 
tieth century counterpart of that an- 
cient scene. Would that even today 
we knew the things that make for 
peace! Jesus still beckons from that 
Mount, the pathos of his words echo- 
ing down the centuries, as men have 
continued blindly to grope for a vision 
that cannot bring peace. Despotism, 
feudalism, authoritarianism, Fascism, 
Nazism, and now Communism, these 
were men’s feeble efforts to supply a 
vision of peace, each attempt ending 
in but greater tragedy and human 
suffering than the one before. 


What are the things that make for 
peace? The Book of Books makes 
them perfectly clear. 1. God is at 
work in history, and we must come to 
recognize that fact, believe it, live by 
it. Never did the ancient writers 
question this fact for a moment. All 
their writings are predicated upon it. 
2. All of life must relate itself to God 
as it contemplates its relation within 
the world. What He wants is central. 
With God as the focal point, life be- 
comes new, takes on new meaning. 
All relationships of life have a new 
focus, for they become sacred. It is 
not what I can get out of life, but 
what I can give to life that counts. 
These are the things that make for 
peace. Is the vision of the Christ of 
the Mount hid from our eyes? 


PRAYER 
Lord, God of all life, open our 


eyes to the vision of peace to which 
the Christ beckons. Help us to turn 
our focus more sharply on thee. For- 
give us for our vain strivings that but 
separate us from our fellow men. 
Pour forth thy love upon us that we 
may love more. 

Amen. 
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MID-TERM EXAMS 


FOR OUR CHURCH SCHOOL 


How do we know when we have an adequate Christian education program? 


by John Leslie Lobingier 


On the "Yours for the Asking’ page is a question raised 
a year ago by Kenneth E. Johnson, then a theological 
student. This question was sufficiently important to war- 
rant a thoroughgoing answer by someone who had given 
it much thought. Dr. Lobingier, who has given many years 
to solving problems in administration and leadership train- 
ing in religious education, answers the question with a 
comprehensive list of relative sub-questions. 


i+ OW can a minister evaluate his program so that he 
may know whether it is what it ought to be?” 
This question, raised by a theological student, is a practi- 
cal one. Does a minister look at his program in a general 
way and form a hazy judgment for or against it, or is 
there some more objective way in which he can decide 
whether or not he is moving in the right direction? Others 
in the church as well as ministers are equally concerned. 
They, too, would like to have some sort of blueprint 
against which to match their church as it now stands. 

There have been publications which help to do this, 
such as The International Standard for the Sunday 
Church School.’ Every such statement has its basis in the 
purposes we are trying to achieve. The only parts of 
the Sunday school program we can approve are those 
that lead to a fulfillment of the objectives of Christian 
education. If any elements of our educational program 
are unlikely to do this, they should be discarded. 

This basic principle, however, is too general. We 
must be more specific. Let us give our church school 
an examination—a “mid-term exam,” no matter what 
time of the year, since we expect to keep going—and see 
what grade it makes. A 12-point outline covering 50 
questions will help to guide us. All the answers should 
be yes. How many can we honestly check in the affirma- 
tive? 


|. The church school must serve under the direction of a 
church Board or Committee on Christian Education. 
For the church school is not an independent agency. It 
is the school of the church. 
_____1. Do we have a Committee on Christian Education 
Dr. Lobingier is Secretary of Religious Education for the Massa- 
chusetts Congregational Conference and Missionary Society, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
‘Available from the Division of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches, 79 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, or 
from denominational book’ stores. 25c. 
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authorized and appointed by the church? | 
—__—2. Do its elected members serve in rotation so that | 
each year there is some new life in the Committee? 
—_—3. Does the nominating committee choose them 
with care to include people with a religious in- | 
terest, an educational background, an understand- | 
ing of childhood and youth? | 
—_—4. Does this committee really function—not in mat- | 
ters of detail, but in determining policies? 


Il. The educational program of the church must include | 

all ages. | 

5. Do we offer study opportunities for men and | 
women? 

____6. Is provision made for older young people and 
young adults? 

____7. Do we have a nursery class for the three-year- 
olds meeting by itself in the Sunday church school? 

____8. Is our home-nursery roll, (from birth to the age | 
of three) something more than a “roll”? Through | 
it does your church help young parents in their | 
task of Christian training? 

—___9. Do we have the following departments (or in a | 
small church combination of these groups): Nurs- | 
ery, Kindergarten, Primary, Junior, Junior-High, | 
Senior, Post-High-School, Adult? 


Ill. The choice of the class curriculum is important and | 

when selected this material is to be used faithfully. 

10. Is the decision as to curriculum materials made 

by the Committee on Christian Education, with ad- 

vice from others who are concerned? 

—___11. Does our committee consider, first, its own de- | 
nominational curriculum suggestions? 

—_—12. If a teacher is critical of a course of study does | 
he suggest to the Christian Education Committee | 
that a change be made and that they confer about 
the matter rather than being free on his own in- | 
itiative to change to another course? 

—__—13. Is there an occasional curriculum conference 
that helps workers to see the plan as a whole, to | 
look forward to their teaching task with a sense of 
unity, and to receive help in any problems they 
face? 


IV. Worship is an important part of the church school | 
program. 
14. Is every worship service planned in advance, | 
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and not made a quick task for Sunday morning 
after arrival at the church? 

—___15. Do our leaders have a sense of graded worship 
so that, for example, there is a clear difference be- 
tween worship in the primary department and wor- 
ship for junior-high boys and girls? 

—___16. Are there times and places when training is 
given in the elements of worship so that members 
of the school learn hymns, learn Scripture passages 
appropriate to their age, learn prayers, and have 
the experience of writing their own prayers? 

____17. Are our pupils actual participants in the wor- 
ship service rather than silent and passive listeners? 

——__ 18. In our thought does Christian education include 
the leadership of worship so that as pupils mature 
they are having an increasing experience in the 
leadership of worship? 


Y. Giving is a Christian grace, concern for others is a 
basic element of Christianity, and service experiences are 
essential in Christian education. 


—___19. Does our school include training in the Chris- 
tian use of money? Can we point to definite grades 
and times when this is found in our program? 

_____20. Do the members of our school use the envelope 
system so that they are being trained in the habit 
of regular and systematic giving to the church and 
the world-wide work of the church? 

—___21. Are our pupils guided into experiences of serv- 
ice in their own community, carefully chosen so 
that such experiences are appropriate to the age 
of the participants? 

____22. Are they brought face to face with service op- 
portunities for others in other parts of America 
and other parts of the world (suggested, perhaps, 
by one of our denominational agencies) so that 
they will have the experience of sharing and will 
enjoy a growing feeling of world fellowship? 


VI. The teaching staff is of primary consideration in bring- 

ing about a successful church school. 

____23. Do we have a plan for securing teachers so that 
the more competent are asked, and asked person- 
ally, for a definite task and a definite time, so that 
our staff for the year ahead is practically completed 
by June? 

_____24. Do we follow a plan for the training of pros- 
pective teachers that includes (a) an on-going 
training class for this one purpose, and (b) a sys- 
tem of apprenticeship in which one may serve as 
assistant to an experienced teacher? 
25. Do we follow a plan for the training of those 
now serving as teachers, including (a) regular 
teachers’ and officers’ conferences with educational 
programs, (b) local church or community training 
schools offering standard courses, and (c) the send- 
ing of some of our workers to summer laboratory 
schools or leadership education conferences? 

____26. Is a conscientious effort made to have every 

teacher prepare a lesson plan before each teaching 

session and to develop teaching skills in such fields 

as story telling, creative activities, and leading a 

discussion? 

27. Do we recognize our church school workers (a) 
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by a service of dedication at the beginning of the 
year, and (b) by some concrete occasion of appre- 
ciation before the end of the school year? 


Vil. The best possible equipment is an aid in realizing 

our purposes. 

_____28. Do we have separate class rooms or, if that is 
financially impossible, do we separate classes by 
the use of screens or curtains? 

____29. Are we utilizing all available space, e.g., an old 
room (that has become a catch-all for rubbish) 
that might be transformed into a room for an adult 
class? 

_____30. Can we honestly say that when the school as- 
sembles Sunday morning the total appearance is 
one of cleanliness and neatness? 

_____31. Do we have adequate closet space and storage 
space for materials with up-to-date materials, ar- 
ranged in orderly fashion? 


Vill. The home must be the basic institution in Christian 

training. 

____32. Do we have at least one conference a year for 
parents and teachers, with a program that makes 
clear the church’s plans for Christian training and 
recognizes the common responsibility of the two 
groups? 

_____33. Do we have an occasional “Family Festival” or 
a “Family Day at Church” or something of the 
kind? 

_____34. Do as many as half of our teachers call in the 
homes of pupils? 

_____35. Do we have a study group—even a short course 
for six weeks during some period of the year—for 
the parents? 

_____36. Is it our custom to send something to the homes 
—other than requests for help—at least once a year, 
e.g., a report on the pupil’s progress, book sugges- 
tions, or helpful material on child development or © 
the Christian home? 


IX. One hour a week is scarcely enough for Christian 
education. 


____37. Did we conduct a vacation church school this 

past summer? 

38. Has our committee given serious consideration 

to the extension of the Sunday school time from 

one hour to 1% or 2 hours? 

____39. Do we have weekday religious education on re- 
leased time in our community? If not, has our 
church taken the lead in holding a conference with 
other churches to consider its feasibility? 

_____40. Does at least one of our departments have some 
kind of service or social or study activity during 
the week that we consider valuable from the stand- 
point of Christian education? 


X. We need to cultivate the learning habit among our 

leaders, and minds open to new ideas. 

____41. Do we have a workers’ library, kept fairly up- 
to-date? 

____42. Do as many as half of our workers draw books 
from it and read them during the year? 


“43. Do we try to find out about other church 
schools that are doing an excellent piece of work? 
During the past year has some one from our church 
visited such a church school in search of new ideas? 

_____ 44. Is our church usually represented at summer 
schools of religious education and at institutes dur- 
ing the year held within a reasonable distance? 


XI. We should be able to see results in the lives of pupils 

from our church school. 

____45. Do we keep records that indicate, not only in- 

formation about the family and attendance on Sun- 

day, but also mastery of the subject matter of the 
course, and the teacher’s estimate of the pupil’s 
growth in Christian character, his attitude, and 
his participation in the life and work of the group? 

46. Do our workers study these records, measure 

their success by them, and build future program 

on the basis of them? 

__ 47. At about the junior-high school age (or at an- 
other period if the traditions of the church call for 
it) do we follow a plan looking toward the pupil’s 
commitment to the Christian life and membership 
in the church? 


XII. The Christian educator has clear aims and purposes. 
___48. Do we know what is meant by “the eight (or 
seven) objectives in Christian education” as sug- 
gested by the Division of Christian Education of 


MORE TIME? 


the National Council of Churches? Have we made 
these a subject of study and discussion by our 
Board of Christian Education and our teachers and 
officers? 


____49. Has our church or church school adopted its 
own statement of objectives, and made this state- 
ment available to parents and to the church at 
large? 

____50. In the preparation of each lesson are our teach- 
ers encouraged to state their purpose in that par- 
ticular lesson, as the beginning of their written les- 
son plans? 


These are one person’s twelve points at this particular 
writing. No two people would list the same points. Any 
one might list fifteen or twenty instead of twelve. They 
suggest some, but not all, of the emphases that are im- 
portant, as we try to evaluate our program of Christian 
teaching. Your own listing may be far better—for you. 


Fifty questions are asked under these twelve state- 
ments. If any one is interested in the process of scoring 
he may count two points for every “yes” answer—recog- 
nizing of course that some questions are ten times as 
important as some others. Those who score 90 or more 
probably have an excellent school. Those who score 80 
probably have a good school. Those who score 60 or less 
may at least discover new areas for special effort during 
the year ahead. 


We Used Two and a Half Hours 


_ by Kendig Brubaker Cully 


During the past year there have been 
three articles in the JOURNAL on 
the use of more time for Christian 
education. In April 1952, "Why More 
Time for Sunday School?" in Novem- 
ber, 1952, "What Can We Do with 
Extra Time," and in December, 
"Where Do We Get the Leaders?" 
The following is one of several brief 
accounts of specific uses certain 
churches have made of additional 
Sunday morning time. Others will fol- 
low. 


URING THE FIRST TWO 
YEARS of my pastorate at the 
First Congregational Church in Ha- 


Mr. Cully is now Minister of Education at 
the First Methodist Church of Evanston, Illi- 
nois. He was in Haverhill for five years. The 
program there has been described in ‘The 


Better Church School," by. John Leslie 
Lobingier. \ 
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verhill, Massachusetts, we did not 
have enough time with the children 
on Sunday morning to do an ade- 
quate teaching job. This was the 
conclusion reached by the Religious 
Education Committee and the church 
school teaching staff, after spending 
considerable time in evaluating the 
church school in terms of our local 
facilities and needs. A second con- 
clusion was that we were faced with 
the problem of enlisting the interest 
of enough good teachers. 


These two problems were put to- 
gether in terms of an attempted solu- 
tion. It was decided that we should 
embark on a longer session. This 
meant, we all realized, that we would 
have to find fewer but more capable 
teachers in order to execute the 
longer session. 


We decided that instead of having 
a closely-graded system of curriculum 


which required many teachers, we 
would adopt the group-graded sys- 
tem, concentrating on larger group- 
ings of children with superior teach- 
ers. Since First Church is a down- 
town parish with a predominantly 
older average membership and only 
about one hundred children, we 
could easily make this arrangement 
without having the teaching groups 
too large. 

We reduced the number of teach- 
ers and put one in charge of each 
department, calling this teacher the 
superintendent. Then we stressed the 
need for teachers’ helpers—persons 
who would assist with classroom ac- 
tivities but who would not have to 
assume major responsibility for plan- 
ning class sessions. We found that 
we had enough excellent persons 
available to produce a working staff. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Mr. Fred W. Ramsey, National Colgate Award winner, 1953. 


mcd Lor aL Yistinguished eAice 


R. FRED W. RAMSEY, a lay- 
man of Cleveland, Ohio, re- 


ceived the Russell Colgate Distin- 
guished Service Citation at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Division of 
Christian Education, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. This was awarded 
on February 12th, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, at the Division Fellowship 
Dinner. The award is given annually 
upon vote of an electoral college of 
1400 lay persons representing the de- 
nominations and state councils in the 
Division. The award, honoring the 
late Russell Colgate, is given to one 
who has made an “outstanding con- 
tribution to Christian education in 
North America.” 

Mr. Ramsey’s activities, which 
have spread to national and interna- 
tional proportions, began in his own 
local church. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Calvary Church 
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of the Evangelical United Brethren 
all his life. Since 1910 he has been 
the superintendent of its church 
school and since 1915 he has taught 
the Men’s Bible Class and served as 
a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the church. During all the years 
he was required to spend his time in 
New York City and Washington he 
traveled countless miles to Cleveland 
each Saturday in order to conduct 
the Sunday school and teach his class. 

Mr. Ramsey spent his entire busi- 
ness career with the Perfection Stove 
Company of Cleveland, rising in 
legendary fashion from stockroom 
boy when he was fourteen to presi- 
dent of the concern in his last seven 
years with the company. He retired 
at the age of forty to devote his time 
and energy to church and commu- 
nity interests. 

Following his retirement he became 


trustee and president of the YMCA 
of Cleveland. Subsequently he suc- 
ceeded John R. Mott as General 
Secretary of the YMCA but resigned 
shortly thereafter because he was not 
willing to leave Cleveland to live in 
New York City, the headquarters of 
the National and International “Y” 
organizations. He then went to Jeru- 
salem for several months to supervise 
the building of the YMCA head- 
quarters there. 

He was one of the founders and 
former president of the Cleveland 
Church Federation and the City Mis- 
sion of Greater Cleveland, serving 
thirty years as president of the latter. 

In his community services, Mr. 
Ramsey was one of the organizers 
and first head of the Cleveland 
Community Chest. From 1935 to 
1941 he was director of public health 
and welfare in the city of Cleveland. 
He was also vitally interested in the 
USO and spent many hours person- 
ally serving servicemen who came to 
the center in the Cleveland Union 
Terminal. 

During World War II he was 
deputy director and later director of 
the Fifth Region of the War Produc- 
tion Board. At the close of the war 
he was field commissioner, deputy 
commissioner and commissioner of 
the State Department’s foreign 
liquidation program, serving more 
than a year in Cairo in charge of 
the program in the Middle East. 

Few men have been able to con- 
tribute so much to their own com- 
munity and still serve in as many 
national and world causes as Fred 
William Ramsey. He has been ex- 
ecutive vice president of Church 
World Service during the critical 
years of its organization, later giving 
time to the administration of Ko- 
rean relief. He was president of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly as 
well as the Welfare Federation for 
Cleveland. Besides his local church 
he has taken an interest in the gen- 
eral activities of his denomination, 
serving as trustee of the Superan- 
nuation Fund, director of the For- 
ward Movement, and trustee of 
North Central College. 

Mr. Ramsey, who was born in 
Canada, has been a member of his 
present church for 62 years. He met 
his wife, Florence, in his Sunday 
school class there. Their three sons, 
William, Edwin, and Fred are all in 
business in Cleveland. 
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Getting Ready to Teach 


by Lillian Richter Reynolds 


N A RECENT LEADERSHIP ED- 

UCATION CLASS the group was 
asked by the teacher how much time 
each spent in lesson preparation. One 
woman volunteered, “I’m not sure 
how much time, but I keep my teach- 
ers’ guide by the telephone and when- 
ever I have a telephone call I read 
my lesson as I talk.” 


This is but a variation on the fa- 
miliar theme of the church school 
teacher who reads over the lesson in 
the car on the way to church on Sun- 
day morning. Happily only a few of 
the great numbers of people who 
teach in Sunday church schools prac- 
tice such habits of study, but the 
many others who spend from one to 
four or more hours a week in con- 
scientious study are often not using 
this time to best advantage because 
they have not yet learned how to 
study. 

No one can tell another exactly 
how he should study. But there are 
some principles which many people 
have found helpful. Any church 
school teacher who doubts that he has 
a good program of study or who won- 
ders if his time is being used wisely 
would do well to consider these 
points: 


1. Study first by units 


Many church school teachers waste 
their efforts and limit their effective- 
ness by looking no farther ahead than 
next “lesson.” Oftentimes 
teach Sunday by Sunday, hardly 
knowing what the next week will 
bring forth. All good lesson materials 
are written in units of study; that is, 
several sessions group together to 
make one complete study. Therefore, 
it is obvious that no one lesson. can 
stand. alone, though of course each 
one does develop one phase of the 


Mrs. Reynolds has taught in a number of 
classes in the Southminster Presbyterian 
Church in Houston, Texas. She is a former 
director of religious ‘education: and teaches 
in- leadership education’ schools. 
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people” 


unit rather completely. To learn to 
think in terms of units rather than in 
terms of one lesson is a forward step 
toward good teaching, and is an es- 
sential if the preparation is to be ade- 
quate. 

~ A unit of study ought to be read 
in its entirety before any definite 
preparation is made for its teaching. 
After the reading the teacher ought 
to ask himself some questions. These 
would include: Do I understand the 
importance of this particular unit of 
study in the lives of my pupils? Can 
I see now how it might change their 
attitudes or practices and lead them 
toward more Christlike living? Are 
my own attitudes on this question 
right, or do I need to begin with 
myself before I can teach others? 
Does this unit raise any special prob- 
lems for me—any doubt as to what 
I believe; or does it reveal any spe- 
cial lack of knowledge on my part 
that ought to be dealt with? 

The answers to these questions will 
indicate what the teacher needs to do 
in a general way—such as extra read- 
ing or talking with his minister before 
he begins more specific preparation 
for his teaching. In all of this he 
thinks in terms of the unit. 


2. Plan with other members of the 
teaching staff 

There are no free lancers in the 
church school staff. A church school 
is a program with each class a part 
of. the whole and much of the plan- 
ning for teaching can best be done 
cooperatively. Always in the chil- 
dren’s division, where several leaders 
are responsible for the teaching ses- 
sion for one group of children, and 


- almost always in the youth and adult 


groups, teachers need to plan togeth- 
er. Such planning would include a 
survey of the lesson material to dis- 
cover suggested teaching activities. 
The group would decide which ones 
they would use. They would make 
careful lists of materials needed. 
They would discuss the best use of 


available equipment. They might de- 
cide on_alternate activities for dif- 
ferent groups with a sharing period 
planned. They would assign respons- 
ibilities to leaders according to in- 
terest and ability. 

Thus a group of teachers of pri- 
mary children studying a unit on the 
Bible might plan for one leader to 
help a group make a mural showing 
how the Bible was written and pre- 
served; another to help a group plan 
and collect an interesting exhibit of 
many different kinds of Bibles; and 
still another to help a group drama- 
tize some incident showing the im- 
portance of the Bible in the life of 
people. These three groups would at 
some point share their work with 
each other. Each leader would need 
to make specific preparation for his 
own responsibility, but he would be 
free from: responsibility toward the 
other two. 

Good things come out of such co- 
operation. Thinking together about 
a unit of study before each teacher 
does his own preparation is an en- 
riching experience.- 

3. Teach from a rich, not an 
impoverished background 

One professor always told his stu- 
dents preparing to teach that there 
ought to be twice as much material 
in their notebooks as they would use. 
That is good advice. 
running out of ideas usually leads to 
dull teaching even while the material 
lasts. Both in quantity and in quality 
one should teach out of an abundant 
background of experience and think- 
ing. Knowing much more about a 
given topic than one can use with a 
class is good insurance. Church school 
teachers frequently get into difficulty 
because their background is more im- 
poverished than they think. The sub- 
ject matter of their teaching is com- 
paratively familiar, and so it is easy 
to assume that the background is 
richer than in truth it is. 

One teacher of a group of junior 
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The fear of V 


M. Edward Clark 


If you begin studying by Tuesday night, your subconscious will help 
you have a better lesson. 


high pupils discovered this truth the 
hard way. He was using the story of 
Jesus’ washing the disciples’ feet and 
had done little preparation at this 
point because he was sure he knew 
that story well. He did know that 
Jesus did the washing, that no one 
else had volunteered and that Jesus 
did it as an example in humility. 
When one teen-ager asked why any- 
body should have needed to wash 
their feet, the teacher didn’t know. 
It had not occurred to him to wonder 
and he was entirely unfamiliar with 
the oriental custom made _ necessary 
by the sandy soil and the open scan- 
dals commonly worn. Furthermore, 
he did not know that much of the 
significance of the story comes from 
the fact that it was the custom of the 
land to reserve the foot washing 
chore for the most menial of all the 
servants. That teacher was limiting 
his good work with his class by teach- 
ing out of an impoverished back- 
ground which could have been reme- 
died easily by a little reading. 
Incidentally, in case some would 
say reading material is not readily 
available, most lesson materials con- 
_ tain enough background material for 
_ teaching, and in even the smallest of 
our communities there are some li- 
brary facilities: the personal library 
of the minister, denominational lend- 
ing libraries, state university or college 
lending libraries, etc. What is often 
lacking is an understanding on the 
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part of the teacher as to the impor- 
tance of a full background. 


4. Make a written lesson plan 


One of the best safeguards against 
inadequate preparation is the making 
of a written lesson plan. It is extreme- 
ly difficult to write down what one 
is not prepared to do. A good lesson 
plan ought to be a written procedure 
that begins with the first activity of 
the day and proceeds to a good cli- 
max and on through to a satisfying 
conclusion. This lesson plan must in- 
dicate two things in addition to the 
order of procedure—the method of 
teaching to be used and the subject 
matter to be taught. It is not suf- 


‘ficient to write “Story.” What story? 


Neither is it sufficient to write, “Jesus 
feeding the five thousand.” What 
about it? It may be sufficient to 
write, “Story—Jesus feeding the five 
thousand”; or “Conversation Period 
—How gifts dedicated to God are 
used today”; or “Planning a worship 
service—Jesus’ concern for the needs 
of people.” 

This lesson plan must be timed or 
it will be of little value. One might 
think of a good logical procedure 
that would help pupils understand the 
missionary movement in our modern 
world, but if that procedure required 
three hours to complete it would be 
of little use to a church school teacher 
if he has only thirty minutes at his 
disposal. The timing, of course, can- 


not be a rigid thing, but some indica- 
tion of how long each activity might 
take is necessary. Completing an ac- 
tivity in any prescribed length of time 
is not important. Covering a certain 
amount of material is not important. 
But teaching so that pupils have a 
sense of accomplishment is important. 

Most good teachers agree that they 
never try to teach without a written 
lesson plan. 


5. Study early in each week; then 
keep it up 


Not many people know very much 
about the subconscious, but most of 
us are aware that we have one. Some- 
thing happens in the minds of most 
people if they begin work on a church 
school lesson early in the week. Their 
subconscious takes over and does 
some work for them, so that a lesson 
begun early is usually better than one 
prepared at the last minute. But also, 
for most people, something worked 
out very carefully on Tuesday cannot 
successfully be taught on Sunday un- 
less there is further preparation, re- 
vision if necessary, and some final re- 
view and maturing of plans. Satur- 
day night is a good time to take the 
last minute look over—never is it a 
good time to do the bulk of the pre- 
paration. 

These practices add up to better 
studying, which results in better 
teaching which in turn produces hap- 
pier church school teachers. Will it 
take longer to do it this way? Per- 
haps, though the good ways to do 
things seldom really take longer than 
poorer ways. Much of this will pay 
dividends immediately and will con- 
tinue to do so for a long period of 
time. Good background study, for in- 
stance, will build up a richness that 
will be useful throughout one’s teach- 
ing career. This sort of a preparation 
program might actually take less time 
than a haphazard one. But what if 
it does take longer? Forego a game 
of bridge or a movie or a couple of 
television programs and you’ve found 
the time for it. Few teachers object 
to spending more time because when 
they learn to study they find a new 
joy in teaching. 

Let’s ask not, “How much of my 
time must I spend in lesson prepara- 
tion?” but “How much of my time 
is it worth for me to be instrumental 
in guiding persons toward the King- 
dom of God?” 
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A PROFILE 


OF CHRISTIAN YOUTH AROUND THE WORLD 


Bettie Currie describes the young people 
who attended the Third World Conference 


of Christian Youth in India last December 


The citizens of Kattayam built a 


large bamboo frame auditorium, called the 


Pandal, for use of the Conference delegates. 


POPULAR GIFT for a hospit- 
al patient is a card with the 
outline of a person’s head in it, the 
profile left blank. In the place of 
the profile is attached a slack piece of 
silver chain. As you tap the card, the 
face assumes various profiles depend- 
ing on how the chain lies. You get 
comic, sad, calm or grotesque expres- 
sions on this profile. The slack chain 
is the only thing they all have in 
common. 


Tap the Third World Conference 
of Christian Youth and you get as 
many different “Profiles of Christian 
Youth Around the World” as you get 
on that hospital greeting card. But 
there are many things common to all 
these profiles. A Christian young per- 


Miss Currie is Associate Director of Youth 
Work, Board of Christian Education, Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., and was a delegate to 
the Third World Conference of Christian 
Youth, Tranvancore, India. 
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son from anywhere finds himself at 
home among a group of Christian 
young people in any place. Laughter 
sounds the same in any language. 
Pranks are an international bond of 
humor. Strength of character is not 
disguised by color. Concern is vivid 
in brown or blue eyes. 

This was made obvious in the group 
of young people who gathered in 
Kottayam, India, in December, 1952. 
These young people represented the 
Christian youth of the world. 


They ask penetrating questions 


Perhaps the most prominent fea- 
ture of the group’s “‘profile” was 
their penetrating questions. “Christ 
the Answer” was the theme of the 
Conference, and to this theme they 
brought problems to be solved and 
questions to be answered. Listen a 
moment to some of the questions that 
echoed through Bible and discussion 


groups. 


“Neutrality, democracy, indifference, 
secularism are the gods of the West. In 
this context, what does it mean, ‘Christ 
the Answer’? Is the worship of these gods 
a judgment on us, indicating that we have 
failed in witnessing the uniqueness of 
Christ?” (This from Germany.) 

“Is the Bible a perfect document? If 
so, why does the Old Testament God 
help some to fight against others when 
war in itself is evil?” (Ceylon asks this.) 

“The Church is only trying to patch 
economic problems without solving them.” 
(India is the source of this remark.) 

“How can different racial, cultural, and 
economic groups live together harmon- 
iously?” (South Africa raises this ques- 
tion. ) 

“What can we do to give people again 
a vision of the relation between faith and 
daily work?” (This is not uniquely a 
problem of Holland.) 

“How can we get above political ideol- 
ogies to work together? We are all 
tainted with our cultures and ideologies.” 
(This comes from Japan.) 

“Great problems arise because of the 
weakening of family patterns through 
Western influences.” (So say the Philip- 
pines.) 

“Why are all the major youth move- 
ments today outside the Church? Why 
do non-Christian youth respond more to 
the present-day challenge than Christian 
young people?” 

“I am greatly worried about divisions 
in the Church. It is clergymen who are 
creating all the trouble. The youth don’t 
care what church they belong to. It is a 
confusion to the non-Christian.” (The 
concern of an Indian young person.) 

‘How can we as young Christians in 
the midst of hatred and propaganda be- 
tween East and West work out reconcilia- 
tion?” 

They want real answers 

Christian young people want ans- 
wers. They want real answers. They'll 
not have “neat” answers that easily 
slide off the tongue in familiar theo- 
logical cliches. It is not enough to 
assure them that the answer is in 
Christ. Just exactly how is Christ the 
answer to tensions created by nation- 
alism? Just how is He the answer to. 
the appalling poverty of thousands of 
people in India? Just how is He the 
answer to what America’s foreign 
policy should be? Their probing for 
answers that are practical and rele- 
vant in a very real world goes deep. 

Christianity to these young people 
is more than a matter of doctrinal 
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allegiance and church-centered study 
and worship. It is a faith that must 
be able to give direction and drive to 
one’s personal attitudes and respon- 
sible participation in society. They 
recognize that as Christians their 
“citizenship is in heaven,” but they 
also are acutely aware of their re- 
sponsibility as Christian citizens of the 
_nations they live in. Patriotism is 
strong in the lives of Christian young 
people today. This is evident now 
not only among those of “established” 
nations, but even more so among 
those rising to self-assertion and in- 
dependence. For the most part, this 
seems to be a rational patriotism 
ready to admit weaknesses in one’s 

country, and at the same time a pa- 
triotism that insists that one’s nation 
be recognized as a respectable mem- 
ber of the world community. This is 
particularly evident in countries such 
as India, Malaya, Germany, Egypt, 
Japan. 

“Should a Christian participate in 
politics?” is no theoretical question 
for these rising leaders. “How does 
one sort out false propaganda?” is 
not an idle discussion-getter for one 
trying to be a Christian citizen. “Can 
a Christian participate in welfare 
agencies that are non-Christian?” is 
a vital question for one eager to bear 
a Christian witness through civic re- 
sponsibility. 


They think in world terms 


It’s easy to see that these are twen- 
tieth-century Christian young people, 
for they know that their community 
is not bounded by national lines. One 
is impressed by the knowledge and 
concern about international affairs. 
And this is not an academic concern. 
They recognize their own involvement 
in international relationships, and are 
ready to examine their responsibility 
in them. Immigration laws undergo 
the scrutiny of the Christian point 
of view; international aid programs 
are examined for motives; conflicting 
political ideologies are evaluated by 
a common standard; various cultures 
are examined for their contribution 
to international community. When it 
was announced that the Korean dele- 
gation could not be at the Confer- 
ence because of visa difficulties, there 
was a resounding protest of “why?” 
until additional facts were made 
known. 


And the search for international 
responsibility was personalized. Aus- 
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tralians were fascinated to find their 
opinions of Americans revised; Ger- 
mans made close friends with Dutch; 
Americans saw themselves through 
the eyes of the Indian. All began to 
realize the personal aspect of an “in- 
ternational policy.” All began to rec- 
ognize the need to be better informed 
on social, political, and economic 
issues in order to arrive at intelligent 
Christian decisions and courses of ac- 
tion. 


They are concerned about the Church 


All this may sound as if the Chris- 
tian youth sees himself apart from 
the traditional community, the 
Church. Far from it. He is aware of 
his debt to the Church, and of his 
responsibility to be a creative mem- 
ber of it. The Church is the institu- 
tion of which he is perhaps most 
critical. Some of his criticism is 
harsh, but one gets the impression 
that this harshness is tempered by a 
determination to put his own shoul- 
ders to the wheel to correct the very 
weakness he criticises. Discussion 
about the Church and about church- 
es was participated in on the basis of 
responsible members, not critical 
outsiders. 

Today’s young churchman is eager 
that the Church live up to her mis- 
sion as a witness in society. It con- 
cerns him that in so many places the 
Church has been identified with only 
the middle class. Why is this so? 


Korteling, S. India 


Three bishops of the Jacobite Orthodox Church, and Bishop Sinker of India 
(Anglican) at the public inauguration of the conference. Paul Limbert is in 
the background. 


How can the Church reach the labor- 
ers? How can it be the community 
which cuts across economic barriers? 
He is concerned because he sees many 
standards of the non-Christian world 
affecting the life of the Church. It 
troubles him that while the Church 
should be actively engaged in remov- 
ing social tensions and barriers in hu- 
man relations, many of those very 


tensions and barriers are most evident 
in the Church. 


This young churchman wants to 
be challenged by his Church. Yet 
often he finds that secular or non- 
Christian youth movements are more 
vigorous and challenging. 


He wants. the Church to guide him 
in the application of Christianity in 
all areas of life. Yet he feels inade- 
quately guided in matters of personal 
faith; he sees the continued break- 
down even of “Christian” homes; he 
sees little witness to Christianity 
through the business life of Christians. 

One of the things that thrills the 
Christian young person most is to 
recognize the world-wide nature of 
the Church. He has seen it with his 
own eyes in the person of other Chris- 
tian young people from all parts of 
this big world. And he is thrilled. 
He sees that Christianity is not West- 
ern culture with a plus. This realiza- 
tion causes him to re-evaluate the 
techniques of missionary work. He 
wonders if the “cup of cold water” 
cannot be given in Burmese coconut 
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Korteling, S. India 


Group of delegates from many nations. Miss Currie is shown in the first row, 
second from right. 


shell or in Indian brass, instead of 
only in clear crystal. 


They are concerned over divisions in 
the Church 


He is jolted out of his unquestion- 
ing acceptance of denominationalism. 
Does this not really dilute the wit- 
ness of the Church in the world? Is 
there not some answer to our own 
divisiveness? He not only has heard 
about the divisions among Christians: 
he has experienced them. He has 
found that the differences are not 
merely divergent points of view to be 
somehow welded together. He has 
found them to be deep theological 
differences which cannot be compro- 
mised, for each has a contribution to 
make to the life of the Church. How 


can these cleavages be mended? How 
can the Body of Christ be reunited? 
Can’t we at least all gather together 
at the Lord’s Table? Why? Why? 
And painfully he begins to see some 
of the problems to be faced in this 
search for ways to demonstrate to the 
world the unity that does exist in our 
Lord. 

Christian young people came to the 
World Conference with questions. 
The Conference was a frustrating ex- 
perience, for they did not get answers 
to their questions. Instead more ques- 
tions arose in their minds. More pro- 
found questions—questions demand- 
ing action. The theme of the Con- 
ference was “Christ the Answer.” But 
the young people asked themselves 
the penetrating question: “Is Christ 
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2. The planning is half of the teaching. "Getting Ready to Teach" will 
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the answer to the tensions or is he 
the cause?” 


These were frustrated young peo- 
ple, but not stymied, “perplexed, but 
not driven to despair.” Delegates 
from the Latin Countries spoke the 
feelings of many as they read a state- 
ment they had worked out. 


At the end of the Third World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth, we feel that 
we have to state for our own sake as well 
as for our brethren in all parts of the 
world what is the attitude that the Gospel 
calls forth from us. 
1. We came here with a lot of questions 

regarding what our Christian obedi- 

ence should be in the present world 
situation. What we have learned to- 
gether is: 

a. When we expect a system, a doc- 
trine, or principles which will en- 
able us to overcome Communism, 
capitalism, or the tension arising 
from their antagonism, Jesus Christ 
does not give us answers to the 
questions we raise. 

b. Jesus does not countersign the plans 
invented by men whereby they be- 
lieve they can save the world; He 
did not come in order to endorse 
ideas, but to save men. 

c. In our divided world, we tend to 
call our side good and the other 
evil. Jesus Christ does not endorse 
such judgments. 

2. We have also learned together from 
Jesus Christ that He wants to liberate 
us from what is at the root of all ten- 
sions in this world: egoism, hatred, 
and fear. | 
a. Because Jesus Christ and He only | 

is Truth, we are compelled to give 
up imposing our national, cultural 
and political truths on our fellow- 
men whom we are Called to love. 

b. Because Jesus Christ and He only | 
is Love, we cannot hate men who 
do not think and do not live like 
us; we do resist the incitement to 
hatred provoked by political propa- — 
ganda, f | 

c. Because Jesus Christ and He only 
is Peace, we cannot fear any man, 
any ideology, any people. 

3. We have received together from Jesus 
Christ the ministry of reconciliation, 
and the assurance that He will give - 
us day by day as we meet man, the 
concrete ways in which to express our 
faithfulness; therefore although we do 
not know today what we shall have 
to do tomorrow, we have the joyful 
assurance that Jesus Christ will guide 
us step by step. 

There are still questions to be 
answered. Christian young people 
are more than ever determined that 
they will have a conscientious part in 
searching for the answers to these 
questions, and are desperately con- 
cerned to be found asking the right 
questions. 
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Whacking with the RS UBL 


by John C. Trever 


HE REVISED STANDARD 

VERSION of the Bible was pre- 
pared for the Church—for every 
phase of its life. It is the Bible. The 
new version is designed for use in the 
pulpit, in public and private worship, 
and in Christian education. 

It is in Christian education that 
the new version is revealing at once 
its greatest values. Here the teacher 
has a tool that needs much less ex- 
planation to the child, leaving more 
time for discussion of the message. 
The pupil need not stumble over 
words that are strange and never 
used in his daily life. Dr. Norman 
Langford recently stated the matter 
succinctly in Presbyterian Life (Au- 
mist. 9, 1952, p. 12). 

As to the matter of clarity, everyone 

who prepares material for Bible study has 
discovered that to quote a passage from 
the Revised Standard Version often saves 
a paragraph of explanation based on the 
King James Version. 
Already many pupils are finding the 
new version printed in their church 
school lesson, booklets, and many par- 
ents have provided their children with 
copies. They are thereby able to un- 
derstand the Bible better. 

Reports are coming from all over 
the country witnessing to a new in- 
terest in Bible reading. This new en- 
-thusiasm is a real teaching opportun- 
ity for all ages, from children who are 
just learning to read to the aged who 
are discovering meaning in parts of 
the Bible they have never been able 
to understand. 


Criticism is a teaching opportunity 
Discussion of the new version, and 
especially of certain passages, is in- 
tense, sometimes heated; but it is 
pregnant with teaching opportunities. 
Some may be confused, or even dis- 
couraged, about the wave of criticism 
that has swept the country since the 
appearance of the new version. Some 


Dr. Trever is Director of the Department 
of the English Bible, Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of Churches. 
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churches have become sharply divided 
over the issue. Perhaps, however, one 
should look upon this experience as 
a part of Christian education, for a 
multitude of people are being con- 
fronted with new truth. Such reac- 
tions to new versions of the Bible are 
not unique. They were true of Je- 
rome’s “Vulgate” in the fifth century, 
of Tyndale’s version in the sixteenth 
century and of the King James Ver- 
sion in the seventeenth. 


Out of the present criticisms real 
educational values are emerging that 
should make the teaching task in the 
church school much easier. The furor 
over the RSV translation of Isaiah 
7:14 is forcing the public to discern 
a basic fact about the Bible. This 
change was explained by Dean Weigle 
in the February 1953 issue of this 
magazine, page 3. Briefly, the New 
Testament writers quoted from the 
Greek Old Testament, not the He- 
brew, and therefore they did not al- 
ways accurately represent the original 
text. RSV has gone back to the orig- 
inal Hebrew for the Old Testament. 


The Greek O. T. sometimes helps 


Past translations have usually ac- 
commodated the Old Testament text 
to the New, letting the Greek Sep- 
tuagint influence the translation. Ad- 
herence to the Hebrew text by the 
present Committee made such pro- 
cedure impossible. This Committee 
used the Septuagint only when the 
Hebrew text was so obscure or ob- 
viously corrupted by copyist error 
that it became necessary. Examples 
of such help from the Greek (and 
often other versions) will be found 
in RSV in Gen. 4:8; 21:9; I Sam. 
14:41; I Kings 8:12 and Prov. 25:27, 
always indicated by a footnote. Per- 
haps one of the most striking exam- 
ples is that of I Sam. 14:41, where 
three whole lines of the ancient text 
were accidentally omitted by a scribe 
as a result of the repetition of the 
word “Israel” in the passage—a very 
common error. 


KJV: Therefore Saul said unto the 
Lorp God of Israel, Give a perfect 
lot. And Saul and Jonathan were taken: 
but the people escaped. 


RSV: Therefore Saul said, ‘“O 
Lorp God of Israel, why hast thou not 
answered thy servant this day? If this 
guilt is in me or in Jonathan my son, 
O Lorp, God of Israel, give Urim; 
but if this guilt is in thy people Israel, 
give Thummin.” And Jonathan and 
Saul were taken, but the people escaped. 

Note how KJV smooths over the 
problem by inserting the word “lot” 
in italics. The Septuagint and other 
versions have supplied these missing 
lines, This is an example of disciplined 
use of the ancient versions, demand- 
ed by principles of scholarship. 
The teaching opportunities for such 
verses are numerous. Mistakes have 
been made in the transmission of the 
text of our Bible as a result of human 
failure, and we can be thankful to 
those whose consecrated efforts and 
skills have been applied to recovering 
the text in this disciplined way. One 
should study, to discover what new 
values come forth from the changes 
that have resulted from this patient 
research on the ancient documents. 
New light is shed on the original text 
in each case, and the stories or mes- 
sages are clarified for the reader. 


Theological differences show up 


The different translations of Psalm 
8:4-5 in the Old Testament and as 
quoted in Hebrews 2:6-7 may be 
puzzling at' first. But one can be sure 
that in RSV the Old Testament pas- 
sage is translated according to the He- 
brew, which clearly says, “Yet thou 
hast made him little less than God”; 
while the New Testament writer, us- 
ing the Greek, gets an interpretation, 
“Thou didst make him for a little 
while lower than the angels.” In a 
day when angels were thought to 
mediate between man and God, the 
Greek rendering might seem prefer- 
able. To the Old Testament writer, 
however, who believed that God was 
very close, there was no problem. 

Another value emerges, therefore, 
from such a passage. For one recog- 
nizes the theoiogical distinctions be- 
tween the Old Testament and the 
New Testament as various factors in- 
fluenced man’s thinking through the 
ancient centuries. New interpretations 
were placed on certain Old Testa- 
ment passages to fit them to New 
Testament times. The new version 
helps the student of the Bible, as the 
late Professor Carl S. Knopf uscd to 
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say, “to see the Bible through biblical 
spectacles and not modern Occidental 
lenses.” The task of the church school 
teacher in some respects may be more 
difficult, but the progress of Chris- 


tian education is assured. 


Knowledge of languages 
brings insights 

Already teachers are becoming 
aware of the fact that the King 
James translators were strongly influ- 
enced by the Latin Vulgate (through 
the Rheims-Douai English translation 
which had just appeared and the 
clamor to preserve certain ecclesias- 
tical expressions) in the preparation 
of their great version. The inaccurate 
“only begotten Son” of John 3:16 
(also 1:18 and 3:18) was the result 
of such influence, for the Greek orig- 
inal says merely, “only (of a kind) 
Son” or “unique.” In a similar way 
“charity” seems to have found its way 
into I Corinthians 13 in KJV, though 
in most cases that version translates 
the same Greek word with “love.” 
It was the Latin which influenced I 
John 5:7, bringing in the three heav- 
enly witnesses. Likewise it was the 
Latin from which the word “Cal- 
vary” in Luke 23:33 appeared. The 
RSV New Testament was translated 
from the original Greek. 

The profound knowledge of He- 
brew, Aramaic and Greek which has 
accumulated to scholars through the 
past century has brought many a new 
insight into the Bible text that will 
provide valuable resources for teach- 
ers and preachers alike. Examples 
will be found in the devotional article 
in this issue and in the ones for Feb- 
ruary and April. 

The happy choice of “steadfast 
love” for the former “mercy” or “lov- 
ingkindness” when applied to God’s 
relation to man is the result of long 
and patient study of the original He- 
brew word chesed. New spiritual sig- 
nificance has been found in this word 
as a result. It will be noticed in the 
Psalms (especially Ps. 136) and such 
passages as Isaiah 54:10: 


For the mountains may depart 
and the hills be removed, 
but my steadfast love shall not depart 
from you, 
and my covenant of peace shall not 
be removed, 
says the Lord, who has compassion 
on you. 


The teacher should ponder over these 
passages and share these. discoveries 
with his pupils. 
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The printing format clarifies the text 


The printing style of RSV should 
at once impress the teacher, for it 
helps in several ways. Paragraphs 
help to put what used to be isolated 
verses in their proper context, thus 
steering the reader away from hasty 
interpretations of single verses out of 
their context. Thus the problem of 
the relation of the creation accounts 
in Genesis 1 and 2 is clarified by the 
beginning of a new paragraph in the 
middle of 2:4, Also, the shift from 
prose to poetry is clearly seen from 
the format. Thus part of the answer 
to the problem of Joshua 10:12-14 
is seen at once by the distinction be- 
tween the original poem and the 
commentary on it that follows. 


Perhaps one of the greatest con- 
tributions of RSV to the layman’s 
knowledge of the Bible, however, is 
its clear portrayal of Hebrew poetry. 
The principle of parallelism, so basic 
to Hebrew poetry, is clearly shown, 
providing the answer to many a puz- 
zling passage. The incongruity of 
Matthew 21:7 (compare Luke 19: 
33) which portrays Jesus riding on 
two animals, is the result of a failure 
of the original Greek translators to 
recognize that the statement in Zech- 
ariah 9:9 is poetic parallelism, de- 
scribing only one animal! 


The difference in Psalm 16:10 be- 


tween KJV and RSV creates no prob- 
lem to one who knows Hebrew poetry 
(its nature was not known to the 
King James translators) : 


KJV: For thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell; neither wilt thou suffer 
thine Holy One to see corruption. 


RSV: For thou dost not give me up to 
Sheol, 
or let thy godly one see the Pit. 
Usually KJV translates the Hebrew 
word shahath with “pit,” but here 
they mistranslate it, though the paral- 
lelism clearly required the equivalent 
of “Sheol.” The parallelism as well 
as the whole context should make the 
misleading “Holy One” of KJV clear, 
for it refers to the Psalmist who feels 
he has followed the precepts of God. 


It is to be hoped that a study of 
the nature of Hebrew poetry will be- 
come a part of the curriculum of 
every church school. It is basic to un- 
derstanding much of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The teacher will find the footnotes 
of RSV very important. Some of 
them warn against too much confi- 
dence in certain translations. Others 
give reasons for certain changes from 
previous translations such as manu- 
script discoveries may have provided. 
Often they give alternate readings 
which sometimes scholars would con- 
sider better (ie., Gen. 1:1; 2:6; Ps. 
23, etc.); and sometimes they pre- 
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A comparison of two or more versions of the Bible may become a 
good teaching opportunity. 
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serve older traditional readings (i.e., 
Gen. 9:26; Ps. 45:6; Isa. 7:14, 40:9, 
etc.). The frequent appearance of 
“Cn.” indicates that something has 
happened to the original text, mak- 
ing it necessary to correct it. These 
changes are based on sound principles 
of biblical scholarship, tested over de- 
cades of careful research and chosen 
cautiously by the Committee. The 
cross references are added to point 
to parallel passages and quotations 
from one biblical book to another and 
will be constantly helpful. 


Study the Scriptures with 
an open mind 

Much more should be said about 
the Revised Standard Version in 
Christian education, but let us close 
with a reference to one of the classic 
mistranslations in earlier English ver- 
sions: John 5:39, “Search the scrip- 
tures...” (KJV), a frequent admo- 
nition used today. In the original 
text, however, the words were intend- 
ed as sarcasm, as RSV correctly indi- 
cates, for it was a rigid adherence to 
a legalistic interpretation of Scripture 


The Small Church 
Also Can Have Good Christian 


by Virgil E. Foster 


LL THOSE THINGS you sug- 

gest we should do in our church 
schoo! sound good, but I belong to a 
one-room church. You can do the 
things you talk about in a big church, 
but not in a small one.” When I 
hear someone say that, I would like 
to take him to some of the small 
churches I know. Some of the best 
work in Christian education to be 
found anywhere is being carried on in 
small churches. Sometimes it is done 
in a one-room church. 


Many of the best things in Chris- 
tian education are not dependent on 
a building. Some of the most signifi- 
cant experiences in religion happen, 
for example, in the home. A one- 
room church can do as much as a 
large one to see to it that they hap- 
pen. Most of the cradle roll work is 
done in the home. Teaching for 
“shut-ins” and other persons confined 
to the home has to take place in their 
homes. Most of the work of a church 
library (and don’t underrate the pow- 
er of a library) is an extension into 
the home. 
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Field trips, excursions, attendance 
at youth rallies and other area church 
gatherings take place beyond the 
walls of the local church. More and 
more we are understanding the im- 
portance of “extra time” work with 
church school pupils; and it is done 
either in homes or in the church at 
a time when the group can have the 
building, or part of it, to itself. Some 
of the finest religious development 
comes to children and young people 
in the out-of-doors, in worship serv- 
ices in the open, on picnics, in edu- 
cational activities and in discovering 
God through nature. Whether we 
have a large or small church, we 
have to get out of it, into the open, 
for those experiences. 

Some of the most up-and-coming 
young people’s groups are in one- or 
two-room churches along country 
roads. A young student minister ac- 
cepted a call recently to a two-room 
church, seven miles from town, which 
“had no young people.” Within two 
or three weeks he found enough to 
form a young people’s group with a 
membership of twenty-five. Within 


that had kept the Jews blind to what 
Jesus offered them. Searching the 
Scriptures today merely to seek proof 
for what one wants to believe can 
blind one to great truths. 

The Revised Standard Version, 
with its many new insights and con- 
tributions, should be studied to let 
the message itself speak to our lives. 
It is an old message that now steps 
forth clearly and forcefully. May it 
teach countless thousands of church 
school pupils to live and walk closer 


to God. 


Education 


three months the group had contrib- 
uted $150 to the misionary work of 
the denomination. The next fall one 
of its members was elected to an of- 
fice in the area youth fellowship and 
a year later one became a state of- 
ficer. They used the best materials, 
carried on a vigorous program of wor- 
ship, study and recreation, and put 
new life into the church in many 
ways. 

Wherever there are human beings 
the best in religious education is 
needed—people in the small churches 
need it just as much as those in the 
large churches and have just as much 
right to it. Wherever there are chil- 
dren and young people they deserve 
the best religious education that can 
be given them—children in small 
churches as much as those in large 
ones. Most of the good things in re- 
ligious education can be had in the 
small church if we understand that 
it can be that way and if we use in- 
genuity in bringing it to pass. 

In many aspects of the educational 
program the small church actually 
has an advantage over the large one. 
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Some of the best work in Christian education to be found anywhere is being carried on in small churches. 


For example, in the circulation of 
good religious books for family read- 
ing.* 

In general, the members of a small 
church live nearer to their church 
building than do those of large metro- 
politan churches. Many city churches 
draw members from as far as ten to 
fifteen miles. The shorter distances 
make it relatively easy for families 
of a small church to get together at 
the church or in homes for meetings 
during the week. Christian education 
doesn’t have to happen—all of it— 
on Sunday morning. Members of 
church school classes in a_ small 
church are likely to know each other 
well, which is seldom the case in a 
large one. Church school teachers 
have shorter distances to travel to call 
in the homes of members of their 
classes. 


The sense of membership in a 
Christian fellowship is one of the 
most important factors in Christian 
education. The small church is often 
blessed with a strong “family spirit” 


*See the article, "The Small Church Can 
Have a Good Library," in the September 
issue of the "Journal." 
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which is an important medium for 
the contagion of Christian faith and 
conviction. 


Space is an, important considera- 
tion in the use of some educational 
methods, activities and equipment. 
Most one-room churches want to be- 
come two-room churches, and those 
with two rooms want more, so that 
they can have and do some of the 
“extras.” That, too, can happen. It 
is happening in many churches. 


One road-side church asked a min- 
ister who had gone into business to 
be its spare-time minister to help 
them close up and go out of ex- 
istence. He didn’t think he had any 
“spare” time, but he found it, some 
way, and is still serving those people, 
twelve years later. During that time 
they have lifted the church and put 
a basement under the present build- 
ing and under what will someday be 
an addition for a chancel. They have 
installed running water in the kitchen 
and wash rooms, laid a new floor, 
and built a new memorial entrance. 
They turned the old entrance into a 
sound-proof. infants’ room with a 
large window and a speaker so the 


parents can see and hear the service 
while caring for the children. They 
hung venetian blinds on the windows. 
And they have a good lawn with 
fireplace and picnic tables. They con- 
duct a beautiful service, using good 
hymn books, a fully robed choir and 
acolytes. Most important of all, they 
have developed a vital Christian fel- 
lowship. They could have done it 
years before if they had only under- 
stood how those things happen. 


People of a small church can have 
the best in Christian education if 
they want it and will put forth the 
same kind of effort that members of 
the large churches have to give to 
produce the same results. They can 
even have more room if they want it 
—many of them are proving it. 
Meantime, they do not need to wait, 
for some of the best things in Chris- 
tian education can happen in a one- 
room church, in its homes, and in the 
out-of-doors nearby. 


In the April issue, Dr. Foster will dis- 
cuss some of the ways of making the 
best use of space in a one-room 
church school. 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


What questions would you like an- 
swered about your religious education 
program, materials, or equipment? 
Your question may be one facing 
many other churches and someone 
may have found an answer to it. Send 
it in for this page. Also send in ac- 
counts of successful experiences for 
the "Idea of the Month." The ones 
used in this way will be paid for with 
a subscription to the Journal for the 
writer or someone he may name. 


What Are the 
Standards? 


Rev. Kenneth E. Johnson, now 
pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Ellington, Connecticut, asked the 
following question last year, when a 
student at the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion: 

“T would like to know how I can 
determine the adequacy of the total 
religious education of the future 
church where I may be pastor. I 
want to know what kind of learning 
experiences should be going on 
among our young adults, older adults, 
etc. What criteria can be used to 
judge such a total religious education 
program?” 

This question was important enough 
to be worth an extended answer by 
a competent authority. The answer 
is given in the article “Mid-Term 
Exams for the Church School,” by 
Dr. John L. Lobingier, printed in this 
issue. 


Table and Chair Heights 


Question: “Where can we get re- 
liable information about table and 
chair heights for different depart- 
ments?” 


—Mrs. H. L. McMartin, 
Everett, Washington. 


Answer: This may be found in 
several places, specifically in the 
Guide to the filmstrip, “Making the 
Most of Rooms and Equipment,” 
from the LEAV Kit (from your pub- 
lishing house); and in the pamphlet, 
Equipment and Arrangement for 
Children’s Groups in the Church, by 
E. S. Kramer, published by the Ab- 
ingdon Cokesbury Press. General 
principles in regard to seating are 
given on pages 56 and 57 of The 
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Church School and Parish House 
Building, by Elbert M. Conover, pub- 
lished by the National Council of 
Churches. 


The generally accepted heights are 
as follows, for chairs: 

Nursery, 8 inches from the floor 

Kindergarten, 10 inches 

Primary, 14 inches 

Junior and above, 16 inches. 
The table top should be approximate- 
ly ten inches higher than the chair 
seats in all grades. They should not 
be more than 28 inches high for 


adults. 
—W. Randolph Thornton, 
Director, Department of 
Church School Administration, 
National Council of Churches. 


The Idea of the Month 
Using the Wire Recorder 
in Teaching 


Tue Ipxga of using the wire re- 
corder occurred to us as a good way 
to emphasize “The Lord’s Supper.” 
We used it with a class of seventh 
and eighth grade boys. 

After a careful study of the gos- 
pels in which the story of the Last 
Supper is told, and of supplementary 
information in the book, The Bold 
Galilean, by Legette Blythe, the script 
was written. It was criticized by the 
class and then rewritten. 

Because there are thirty boys in 
the class, the reading parts of the 
script were divided so there would be 
a part for each boy. The boys chose 
the parts they wanted. One boy, 
whose voice was deeper than the 
rest, was chosen for the part of Christ 
in order that the part might stand 
out. The script was typed by the 
church office and each member of 
the class had a copy. A preliminary 
practice was conducted to test the 
mechanics of making a recording. 
After listening to the trial recording 
as it was played back to them, the 
boys were able to see their mistakes 
and to suggest ways to improve the 
new recording. 

This recording was used for the 
Easter Service in the junior high de- 
partment. The class planned a set- 
ting for the service. A table was set 
as for the Last Supper, with lighted 


candles, and the rest of the room was 
darkened. Stand-up place cards bear- 
ing the names of the disciples were 
placed along one side of the table 
facing the audience. In the center 
was a picture of the head of Christ 
(Sallman’s). On the table were 
dishes for the charoseth (mince meat 
could be used) and herbs (spinach), 
a dish covered with a white napkin 
for the matzoth, a hard cooked egg, 
and brown paper formed to repre- 
sent a shank of lamb. Bowls for 
washing the hands were at each place 
and cups for the wine. Behind the 
table was a large picture of “The 
Lord’s Supper.” 


This same experiment could be 
used with a record making machine, 
and a permanent record could be 
kept and played at any time on a 
record player. Either type of record- 
ing could be presented by a worship 
service of a woman’s group. It is a 
project which interests boys very 
much. 


—Mrs. Chester Billings, 


Hastings, Nebraska 


How Use Paste Neatly? 


Question: “Please give us some ad- 
vice on how to use paste and paints 
in church school classes so they are 
not messy to handle and so that we 
don’t get them all over the tables and 
on the children. 

—Mrs. R. W. Dorwart, 


Lago Community Church School, 
Aruba, N.W.I. 


Answer: Use glass chair gliders, 
available for a few cents each at 
“dime stores” and hardware stores, 
as containers. Dip a small quantity of 
the paste from the jar, using a wood- 
en tongue depresser, and put it in 
the glider. The children should use 
wooden paste sticks to spread the 
paste. Any unused paste can be re- 
turned to the jar. The gliders do not 
upset easily because the bottom is big- 
ger than the top and they are heavy 
enough to “stay put.” They are eas- 
ily cleaned. 


For painting at a table or on the 
floor, the gliders serve very well as 
containers for both brush and finger 
painting. 

—Virgil E. Foster 
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by Richard E. Lentz 


E KNOW a good deal about 

the population of the United 
States, now that we have the results 
of the 1950 Census. We know where 
the people live and how old they are. 
The findings in both of these cate- 
gories are highly significant for the 
planning of a realistic program of 
Christian education. 

In regard to where they live, we 
know that an increasing number of 
our people are city dwellers. For the 
church this means moving over from 
concepts which have been drawn 
largely from rural life into those 
which meet the understanding of peo- 
ple living in the cities’ crowded slums 
or friendless apartment house areas. 

This trend toward urban life has 
been observed and discussed for some 
time and there is not room to develop 
it further here. The change in popu- 
lation age-groups between 1940 and 
1950 may prove to be equally im- 
portant for Christian education. The 

two graphs on the opposite page 
were prepared to show the increase 

or decrease of specific age groups in 
the population between 1940 and 

1950 and what that change has meant 
for the age-group composition of our 

total population. 


Adults over 85 increase by 58.1%, 


In 1940 the total population of the 
United States was 131,669,275. Dur- 
ing the next ten years it increased to 
150,697,361 (14.5 per cent). This in- 
crease of approximately one-seventh 
has not been spread equally across 
the whole age-span of our population. 
For two groups the increase disclosed 
is startling. For two, on the other 
hand, there has been actual, numeri- 
cal decrease. 

Of persons over 85 years of age, for 

Mr. Lentz is Director of the Department 
of Adult Work and of the Joint Department 
of Family Life, National Council of Churches, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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example, the rate of increase has been 
four times that of the population as a 
whole. In 1940, there were 364,752 
residents beyond their 84th year. By 
1950, 576,901 persons had celebrated 
their 85th birthday. This increase is 
58.1 per cent. 


Children under 5 increase by 53.3°/, 


The only other group approaching 
this phenomenal growth is that of 
children under five years of age. Far 
from declining, as predicted in the 
war years, the number of pre-school 
children increased in ten years by 53.3 
per cent, from 10,541,524 in 1940 to 
16,163,581 in 1950. Today, there are 
in this country five and one-half mil- 
lion more children under five years 
of age than there were ten years ago! 

But the picture of the high school 
group is exactly the opposite. Instead 
of growing with the general popula- 
tion increase, the 15-19-year-olds ac- 
tually decreased in number from 12,- 
333,523 in 1940 to 10,616,589 in 
1950. Today there are 1,700,000 few- 
er young people 15 to 19 years of age, 
in a population that has increased as 
a whole by twenty million! 

In Chart II across the page, the 
heavy horizontal graph line indicates 
for each age group the percentage of 
variation in total between 1940 and 
1950 for that group. Age groups are 
given along the lower margin; the 
fluctuation is shown in the position of 
the graph line above each. This 
graph line might be called the “tide 
of population increase.” 

Chart I makes graphic the new 
age-group distribution of the popula- 
tion as a result of the increases and 
decreases of the various groups. Sim- 
ilar charts might be developed by 
local church leaders from their rec- 
ords of enrollment and attendance 
over a ten-year period. Comparison 
of the local charts with these national 
ones would provide both a means of 


measurement of progress and more 
confident planning. It should be 
noted, however, that no parish is so 
typical that its graphs would be ex- 
actly like those of the “country as a 
whole.” 


Significance of these figures 
for planning 


The significance for Christian edu- 
cation of the information presented 
in the accompanying charts is in its 
meaning for future program planning. 
Here it is possible to refer but briefly 
to three program implications of the 
population changes since 1940; how- 
ever, others equally important will be 
seen readily by church leaders as they 
undertake to plan for the future. 


1. Selecting Program Priorities. The 
size and importance of the older adult 
groups certainly indicate an urgent 
need of a greatly expanded program 
of Christian education planned with 
and for persons 65 years of age and 
older. 


A second program priority, no less 
promising certainly, is provision for 
the greatly increased number of pre- 
school children present in practically 
every community. This must not be 
a temporary project, but rather a 
sound beginning for lifelong Chris- 
tian education of millions. 


Another program priority is the 
strengthening of the church’s family 
life program, especially as it relates 
to the “beginning family” with young 
children. 

2. Developing Resources. The 
church library, educational building 
and equipment need to be developed 
carefully in the light of the new age 
composition of the parish. More flex- 
ible facilities are required to serve 
both elderly adults and young chil- 
dren. Where specialized rooms or 
equipment are contemplated, a long 
look at future requirements is wise. 
Consider the needs of youth groups 
ten years from now! 


3. Training Leaders. Methods of 
working with mature adults and very 
young children will be especially im- 
portant in the development of future 
leadership in Christian education to 
anticipate demands growing out of 
local population trends. Without this 
recognition of the changing age com- 
position of groups, the long-range pro- 
gram of leadership enlistment and 
training will be but guesswork. 
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by Barbara Joy Douglas 


OR ONE HUNDRED AND 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS | the 
Congregational Church of Rutland, 
Vermont, has made religious books 
available to its people. The only 
book in the original library, in 1818, 
was Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bun- 
yan, and it “was much sought after 
by every member who was able to 
read.” That first library was kept in 
a small bookcase under the pulpit, 
which was so high that a tall man 
could easily stand under it. Seventy- 
five years later funds were provided 
for an adequate book collection by a 
bequest from the estate of Warren H. 
Smith, the income of which was to be 
used only for the purchase of “Sun- 
day school library books.” 

A hundred years ago the librarian 
went from class to class with an arm- 
ful of books, depositing upon each 
pew the requisite number. Today 
the librarian goes from class to class, 
from staff meeting to training course, 
from church supper to Christmas 
workshop, from church group to spe- 
cial meetings, describing books briefly, 
displaying them, lending them, as oc- 
casion provides. 

Getting books used is not difficult, 
but does often depend upon the li- 
brarian’s taking the initiative. We 
cannot wait for people to come to the 
library; we must take the library to 
the people. This calls for a librarian, 
or librarians, with imagination, de- 
votion to the job, an enthusiasm for 
Christian literature, and a willing- 
ness to tell people about the books 
that are available.’ 


Promoting it with church school 
leaders 

The library is of first importance 
to the church school staff. It is im- 


Mrs. Douglas is librarian at the Congrega- 
tional Church of Rutland, Vermont. She was 
a professional librarian before her marriage. 
*An article in this series, scheduled for the 
May issue, will describe the job of the 
church school librarian. 
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possible to get all the good materials 
into the church school texts. Good 
reference and supplementary books 
are essential. The librarian’s job, we 
feel, is to help the teachers under- 
stand this, see that the library con- 
tains the most helpful books, and get 
the teachers and the books together. 
Here are a few suggestions as to how 
this can be done. 

1. When our church school staff 
holds a planning retreat in the fall, 
we plan to attend and take an ex- 
hibit of books which supplement the 
class texts. In advance we get sug- 
gestions from superintendents and 
teachers concerning books which 
would be most helpful. Then we are 
given a chance to tell the workers 
about these books and how they may 
be used. 

2. We provide the workers with 
mimeographed lists of the books they 
will find most helpful. We also give 
them lists of new books from time to 
time. 

3. We arrange for short reviews of 
books, or book talks, at the monthly 
workers’ conferences. We find it ef- 
fective to tell stories of how workers 
have used books in their work and 
have benefited from it. 


4. We try to talk informally with 
individual leaders about their work 
to discover problems which books 
would help to solve—perhaps books 
on teaching method which certain 
teachers especially need. 

5. Certain books are assigned for 
a time to a department, to be kept in 
circulation within that department by 
its officers. 

6. In the spring or early summer 
we try to give each teacher one or 
more books which will be of special 
help in preparation for teaching the 
next fall. 

Once a teacher has received real 
service from the librarian, which 
helped him solve a problem or teach 
more effectively than before, he will 


Promoting Use of the Library 


readily turn to her for more help. 


Promoting reading through other 
church organizations 

Every group in the church is po- 
tentially a fellowship of readers. We 
don’t wait for them to come to the 
library—we take the library to them. 

1. Our woman’s association con- 
ducts a reading program with an of- 
ficial reading list. We provide a 
mimeographed list of the ones which 
are in our church school library, en- 
closing it in the official list. We do 
this at the beginning of the reading 
year. 

2. During the Lenten season, the 
Religious Education Committee spon- 
sors a display of books which make 
especially good Lenten reading. In 
our church the display is arranged 
inside the front entrance of the 
church where it is easily seen on Sun- 
day morning. The chairman of the 
committee supervises the display and 
loan of books. 

3. The Couples Club members 
were interested in a display of books 
selected especially to meet their needs. 
Some of them borrowed from our 
library books on Christian family life, 
and books they could use with their 
children. 

4. We cooperated with the leader 
of the Youth Fellowship in providing 
program resource materials, and 
books which individual young people 
should be reading. Worship materials, 
recreation books, discussion materials 
and books for individual reading were 
requested. 

5. We find it a good plan to list 
in the church calendar or church 
paper, new books which have been 
added to the library, with brief in- 
terpretative comments. 

6. Sometimes we make our library 
available for displays at denomina- 
tional and interdenominational gath- 
erings in our area. For instance the 
president of the Rutland Council of 
Church Women asked us to get up 
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a display for World Fellowship Day. 

7. Our minister mentions occasion- 
ally in his sermons books which are 
available in the library. We ask him 
to notify us in advance if he plans to 
quote from a book which might have 
an appeal to members of the congre- 
gation as a book to read. He is en- 
thusiastic about our library and uses 
it as a resource in his own work. 


8. We try to learn from denomina- 
tional and interdenominational lead- 
ers in advance of books which they 
will be recommending, so that they 
can be secured for our library and 
be available while the interest is alive. 


Promoting use of books within the 
church school 


The use of books by children and 
young people is greatly increased 
when we use the youth themselves in 
the promotion of interest. 


1. The teachers ask for reports in 
class concerning books read and draw 
the contents into their discussions. 
This greatly enriches the class pro- 
gram. Members of the group are in- 
vited to bring their own reviews or 
book reports written in school, which 
could be shared with other members 
of the group to stimulate interest. 
These are condensed and kept in a 
card file of recommended books. 


2. Exhibits of books, with pupils 
responsible for them, are occasionally 
provided in departments or classes. 


3. Each class or department might 
have a librarian, a member of the 
group, who would keep records of 
books lent to pupils. 


4. A tape recording made by the 
members of a group, telling how they 
used the library in their class work 
or individually creates interest, not 
only among other groups in the 
church school but among parents. 

5. Don’t overlook pamphlets and 
booklets. Our two steel files of non- 
book materials, contributed by a gen- 
erous parent-teacher are a great addi- 
tion to the library. 


6. A bibliography of books used, 
made by pupils as a part of the class 
book of the year’s work, will make 
an interesting part of an exhibit on 
Children’s Day or on a family night. 


7. A library council of children and 
youth may be formed to make posters, 
set up exhibits, take pictures of the 
library in use, make special holiday 
exhibits of materials of seasonal in- 
terest, publicize the library in the 
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community through exhibits, the 
newspapers and possibly present a 
skit over the local radio. 


Promoting family reading 


One of the most important objec- 
tives of our church library is to en- 
courage reading in the home. Par- 
ents are encouraged to buy religious 
books as gifts.? 

1. The Rutland church has had 
success through distributing to par- 
ents in the fall a correlated listing by 
departments of the church school, of 
objectives, texts, supplementary books 
for pupils, books for parents and 
memory work. We expect to get it 
revised frequently. 

2. A display of books for National 
Family Week placed inside the en- 
trance to the church school increased 
the use of books by families of our 
church more than any previous meth- 
ods of promotion, and brought re- 
quests for information as to where 
the books could be purchased for 
family libraries. 

3. A Christmas Book Fair held dur- 
ing the pre-Christmas shopping sea- 
son, from October through Decem- 
ber, with emphasis on best loved 
books for family reading’ is popular 
with parents and children alike, and 
gives them an opportunity to look 
over potential gifts of lasting value. 

4. A Book Parade by juniors at a 


"See “Adventures for the Family Through 
Books"’ in the November, 1952, issue of the 
"Journal." 


M. Edward Clark 
Exhibits of the best books catch the teachers’ interests. 


family night festival will cause many 
who see it to feel, “I just have to 
read that book.” One group of chil- 
dren (not in our church) made 
“sandwich boards” advertising favo- 
rite books in pictures and _ slogans. 
Another time they represented favor- 
ite book characters from the library 
and from the Bible in costumes. 


A church can be a reading church 

A church which wants its people 
to have the benefits of the abundance 
of good Christian literature which is 
available can make this possible. What 
is the cost? The financial cost is in- 
cidental and presents no problem to 
the church which is really interested. 
The price which must be paid is 
measured in terms of concern that 
children bombarded by comics, mov- 
ies and television may have adequate 
guidance and opportunity in reading 
the best religious books. It is meas- 
ured in terms of a determination that 
the characters of children and young 
people may have the influence of 
great books. It is measured in terms 
of the understanding that the best 
religious books have something too 
good to be missed, which can con- 
tribute greatly to the religious growth 
of all members of the family and can 
give us strength for living in tough 
times. It is measured in terms of 
imagination in the promotion of in- 
terest in reading and in bringing to- 
gether the people and the books they 
need. This is a price every church, 
large or small, can pay. 
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Worship Resources 


rLNaP SD; artment 
Be y Dep 


by Lucy Ellen Haywood* 


THEME FOR ApRIL: God’s Love Is Sure 


For the Leader: 


The Easter message of God’s amazing 
love calls forth our love. It makes us feel 
humble under the responsibility of guid- 
ing children to have understanding hearts 
toward the message so basic to our faith. 
The steadfast love, the faithfulness of the 
Lord toward his stiffnecked and erring 
children, echoes like a song through the 
Old Testament. But it is in the Easter 
story that we possess the climax of God’s 
love, Jesus Christ, who in his victory over 
death and sin makes possible for us the 
same victory beginning now for always. 
What greater answer is there to human 
need? 

Different children are able to release 
themselves best in worship in different 
ways: through deep thinking, through 
prayer, through praising God in song, 
through silence, through symbolic move- 


ment, through vicarious experience in a 
story, through the solemnity of formal 
response. 


If the children have more time together 
after the worship service is over, you may 
wish to have them plan to share their 
flowers, find the verses of the call to wor- 
ship in their Bibles, plan to visit a garden 
where there is much awaking life, handle 
bulbs and grains of wheat, fingerpaint a 
growing field, or with the session, God’s 
Love Goes On, hear the story by Jeanette 
Perkins Brown, “New Clothes for Old.’” 
Some moment of class discovery could also 
call forth the spontaneous singing of the 
song of God’s love printed on this page 
and used with each of this month’s serv- 
ices. The words “springtime” or “April” 
could be used instead of “Easter” when 
necessary. 

Unless otherwise noted, the other hymns 
are chosen from Hymns for Primary Wor- 
ship published by Westminster Press and 
by Judson Press. 


1. Jesus Shows God's Love Is Sure 


PreLupbeE: “Christ the Lord Is Risen To- 
day,” 91 


Worsuip CENTER: Flowers, Bible open to 
John 20, Elsie Anna Wood’s painting 
of Christ’s appearance to his friends in 
the upper room*® 


*Teacher of Weekday Religious 
Wood County, Ohio. 


1From the story-activity, 


Education, 


“Marjorie’s Easter,’ 


by Mary E. Venable, Children’s Religion, een 
1952. ‘opyright, The Pilgrim Press. Used by 
permission. 


2Children’s Worship in the Chutch School, by 
Jeanette E. Perkins, Harper & Brothers, 1939, 
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CaLL To WorsHIP: 
14:19, 27 

Response: “The Bible Is a Treasure 
Book,”-119, last verse 


Prayer: “I Think of Love,’ 
child who has prepared. 
Sone: printed on this 
page 
RESPONSIVE SERVICE: ‘‘God’s Love” 
(The leader may find it helpful with 
this part of the worship to use pictures 
of stories familiar to her group of chil- 
dren. The response should be printed 
on a large card for the children to read 
together. ) 
Long ago the fathers and mothers won- 
dered, 
What is God like? 
We see his wide and wonderful world. 
We try to keep his laws. 
We sing him songs of praise and offer 
gifts. 
But sometimes he seems strange and far 
beyond us. 
What is God like? 
God heard the wondering fathers and 
mothers. 
God wanted his people to know him; 
So one happy night God sent his Son 
into the world. 
Baby Jesus grew to be a boy and then 
a man. 
He showed God his Father’s love by 
helping 
The sick, the blind, 
food, 
And hungry for friends. The people be- 
gan to say: 


Psalm 143:8a; John 


read by a 


“Easter Song,” 


those hungry for 


Children’s Response: God’s love is sure. 
Jesus helps us know it. 


Jesus was a friend to the poor and the 
rich, 
To his countrymen and to foreigners. 
He told a story of two brothers. One 
was good. 
The other left home, did wrong, and 
then was sorry. 
The father forgave the runaway and 
loved them both. 
God is a father like that, Jesus said. 
The people began to say: 
Children’s Response: God’s love is sure. 
Jesus helps us know it. 
Jesus taught the ways God brings joy 
To the peacemakers, the pure in heart, 
the kind; 


Bring joy ie the sad and those hungry 
for goodness. 


‘Faster Night,’? No. W-20, 
Press, 19 S. LaSalle St., 
inches, 35c. 


4My Own Book of Prayers, edited by Mary 
Alice Jones, Rand McNally & Company. 


from _ Pilgrim 


Chicago, Ill. Size 12x18 


APRIL 


Easter Song 


Mary Verfable Emily Roberts 


alls \n 4 


He helped people like Zacchaeus to 

change. 

With God’s quiet power inside they 

could begin 

To love God with all their strength 

And love each other. The people began 

to say: 
Children’s Response: God’s love is sure. 
Jesus helps us know it. 

In all his life Jesus showed God’s love; 

But some men would not listen or 

change to loving ways. 

As they killed him, he prayed for their 

forgiveness. 

God helped him not to be afraid, 

To stand pain, mistreatment, and death. 

After Jesus’ death, his friends were sad 

and puzzled. 

Couldn’t God have stopped the men, or 

didn’t he really care? 

Let us hear the words from the Bible 
about what happened then, very early the 
first Easter morning. 

(Read John 20:11-16, 19, 20.) 

Jesus helped his friends 

God’s plan; 

He promised them they, too, would live 

after death. 

Then he left them and went to be with 

God; 

They could not see him but still felt 

his helping presence. 

When they saw the flowers he had loved 

Come to new life and beauty in spring- 

time, 

They thought, we will have new life 

like that some day. 

We are his friends, too. When we see 

the Easter flowers, we say: 
Children’s Response: God’s love is sure. 
Jesus helps us know it. 
Porm: “The Joyful Day,’ Grace Noll 

Crowell,’ by a child or group who have 

prepared. 

Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus,” 
most hymnals, second stanza. 


understand 


found in 


‘Observing National Holidays and Church Fes- 
a by Florence Martin, The Bethany Press, 


International Journal of Religious Education 


OFFERING PRAYER: Dear Father, we 
thank thee for this joyful day of re- 
membering Jesus who said, ‘““My peace 
I give unto you. . . Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 
Bless these gifts we have given because 
of our love for him. Amen. 


Ciosinc Prayer Hymn: “Thou Art with 
Us,” 49. The following words could be 
used for one stanza: 

We thank thee for thy Son, our friend; 
Jesus taught thy love is strong. 

In his death and life he showed us 
Love will win ’gainst death and wrong. 

PosTLuDE: Refrain of 49, followed by in- 
strumental music, 203 


2. God's Love Awakens Life 
PRELUDE: “Lo, the Winter Is Past,’ 20 


WorsHip CENTER: Spring flowers and a 
picture of Jesus in the outdoors such as 
Margaret Tarrant’s “He Prayeth Best’ 

Catt To Worsuip: (The call to worship 
may be either spoken or sung to the 
accompaniment of hymn 20.) For, lo, 
the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone; The flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds is come. 


Porm: “One of Those Things You can 
Know”? 
LEADER: God’s love awakens life. It is 


one of the things we are sure of. Think 
of all the signs of new life you have 
been seeing in God’s world as we sing 
about them. 

Hymn: “Blue Sky, Soft and Clear,” 17 or 
“Life Out of Death,” 21 


LEADER: God’s love awakens life. Maybe 
these were some of the things you 
thought about. Listen to the words and 
music. The music has the feel of spring- 
time in it. (Read the song “Easter Sur- 
prises,’ by Edith Lovell Thomas.’) 


WorsuHip TuroucH Ruytum: “God 
Made the Golden Sun” 


Leader: Have you ever thought how 
it would feel to be one of the things God 
awakens to life outdoors now? Maybe you 
would be a brown lily bulb with~ roots 
feeling their way slowly but surely out and 
down, leaves pushing their way up toward 
the warm sun, white flower buds unfold- 
ing. Or maybe you have thought how it 
would feel to be a strong tree in your 
yard, waking up and breathing through 
tiny, new green leaves uncurling, stretch- 
ing, making a lacy pattern against the 
soft blue sky. Or maybe you would like 
to feel yourselves many hard little grains 
of wheat swelling, awake, sending out 
roots and grassy leaves, waiting under the 
snow until at last came the silver April 
rains that made you grow fast, and the 
warm breezes that made all of you slim, 
green blades sway and bend together. Let 
us try right now to feel like all the things 
in the poem. You do not need to do what 
I do unless you want to do so. 


(The children stand and use their 
whole bodies to express their feelings 
while the leader says and acts out the 
hymn, “God Made the Golden Sun,” 31. 
She will find it helpful to reread the arti- 
cle, “Religious Expression Through Rhy- 
thm,” by Margaret Palmer Fisk in the 


6From Pilgrim Press, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Til. Size 18x23 inches, $7.50; size 1234x164, $4.50. 

™In The Whole World Singing, compiled by 
Edith Lovell Thomas, Friendship Press, 1950. 
Every primary department should have a copy 
of this beautiful song book. 
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Plan NOW 
for your Vacation Church School 


TEXTS RESOURCES 


New Primary Course (ready March 16) | | ACTIVITIES IN CHILD 
THE EARTH IS FULL OF HIS| | prpucATION 


RaCHES REDE cos Bice Elizabeth Miller Lobingier 


A ten-session course in appreciation 

which helps children become more||A dependable and practicable hand- 

conscious of God as the source of all! | hook for the teacher in both Sunday 

beauty and the giver of every good| | and vacation church school. Drawing, 

and perfect gift. Stories, prayer, wor-| | painting, modeling, cutting, lettering, 
and dramatization are covered in de- 


ship, Bible, poems, trips, recreation, 
tail. Here are shown ways in which 


worthwhile activities. 
Teacher's Book $2.50] | activities provide worthwhile exper- 
iences. $3.50 


Child’s Packet of Materials 35 cents 
Other Good Texts Available CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 
Rebecca Rice 


Prim 
LEARNING FROM JESUS The ‘“‘what-to-do” book on creative 
activities. Over one hundred ideas 


Armilda Brome Keiser 
for church and vacation school ac 


Children become acquainted with 
the teacher, and Eee : : , 
fests the boyseienue) the te tivities. Complete directions are given 
for building a desert scene, a Pales- 


learn to follow his teachings. $2.00 
Junior tinian house or village, for making 
UNDERSTANDING GOD'S worship centers, posters, friezes, pan- 
WORLD Mary Sherburne Warren els, pictures, transparencies, blueprints, 
and moving pictures. $3.50 


Planned to answer questions of juniors 
THE STORYTELLER IN 


about the physical and social world. 
$2.25 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


FINDING GOD THROUGH 
WORK AND WORSHIP 

Mary Esther McWhirter 
Two units of two weeks each, with 
stories, activities, and recreation. 
Teacher's Book $2.00; Pupil’s Book 
50 cents 


Jeanette Perkins Brown 


For all those who wish to perfect 
their skill in telling stories to children. 
Readable and helpful, illustrated with 


delightful stick pictures. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 19 S. LaSalle S#., Chicago 3, Ill. 


$2.00 


him. Let the music help you think of your 
own pictures. Maybe afterwards you will 
want to share with us what you thought 
about. Let some of your thinking be a 
prayer for our offering, for it may be 
brought forward during the music. 
LisTENING AND WORSHIPPING: 
Joy of Man’s Desiring,” Bach 


EXPRESSING AND SHARING THOUGHTS: 
(What the children say may make the 
leader feel like saying a verse of the 
hymn, “God Is Near,” 41, or suggest- 
ing that they sing it together.) 

CiLosinc Prayer Hymn: “Lord of the 
Sunlight,” 52 


3. God's Love Goes On 
PRELUDE: “How Strong and Sweet My 

Father’s Care,” 32 
WorsuHip CENTER: Globe, picture of a 

child thinking, a child acting in a lov- 

ing way, or head of Christ. 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 143:8a 
Response: “Oh Give Thanks Unto the 

Lord,” 160 
Hymn: “God Is Near,” 41 
SENTENCE Prayers by the Children 
Sone of God’s love (printed herewith) 
ConvERSATION: “God’s Love” 

In our worship today we are going to 
do some careful thinking. Our minds are 
one of God’s great gifts. Jesus showed us 
God wants us to love him with all our 
minds. 

What are some of the different places 
in our town that you see lovingkindness at 
work? You would find lovingkindness 
much like that in other towns all over 
our state, all over our country, and in 
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February, 1952 issue of this Journal. For 
the golden sunlight, the leader may wish 
to stretch both arms out to the side, bring- 
ing them upward to describe the biggest 
golden circle she can reach. Looking up, 
she lets its warmth shine on her face. 


(The rain will need rhythm in its fall, 
whether it is done with shaking wrists and 
fingers in benediction over a thirsty earth, 
or with a downward movement of the 
arms and whole body, ending in a soft, lit- 
tle hop as the drop hits the earth. 


(Probably the leader will not dramatize 
the wind, but rather its effect on the 
swaying blades of wheat. The tree can 
take a deep breath or two as leaf fingers 
uncurl at the ends of branching arms. 
There should be joyous looks on the faces 
of the growing flowers. Everyone will 
probably feel like making a broad, open 
arm movement for the wide and lovely 
world as they turn into God-aware boys 
and girls again.) 

Seeing and feeling ‘new life God has 
awakened makes us feel like singing. It 
makes us feel like standing very still and 
wondering, too, like saying ‘“‘thank you” 
to God who loves us and gives us a beau- 
tiful world. Help me sing. (Follow the 
singing of the song of God’s love, printed 
in this month’s material, with the poem, 
“TI cannot see God.’”? The poem may be 
printed on a chart so the children can 
help say it.) 

Now listen to some music. The man 
who wrote it was thinking of the joy peo- 
ple had in knowing Jesus. See if you can 
hear the quiet, praying part. See if you 
can hear the joyous, lilting part like some 
of the great outdoors that Jesus loved, 
like children running on tiptoe to see 


“Jesu, 


YOU DEVELOP THEM! 


A New and Most Intriguing Audio-Visual Help: 
for Christian Education! 


For use.:.in Church and Sunday Schools 
...at summer camps...in the home... 
for shut-ins... everywhere! - 


The Bible is still “the greatest story ever told,” the world’s 
best selling book! In this basic fact lies the appeal of Harry 
Orville Owen's ingenious new Book-Album, “My PICTURE 
STORY from the BOOK OF BOOKS.” Heartily recommended 
by Religious Educators, Churchmen, Community Leaders 
and Juvenile Authorities, the alert spiritual worker will find 
it the strongest of helps in his program. 


Action, mystery, beauty and drama, while learning the great 
spiritual truths of the world! “My Picture Story” is an ex- 
citing adventure for every boy and girl...adults too! It is the 
story of the life of Jesus told in pictures presented in chron- 
ological order. They are real photographs, miniature photo- 
graphs of some of the most famous religious paintings and 
present-day illustrations of Jesus’ teaching. 


The picture-story set consists of 52 “undeveloped” photo- Albums Sige let 


pictures with the story they illustrate on the reverse side, 
and 52 pieces of “mystery” paper for developing the photo- 
graphs; also a beautiful Book-Album, providing a perma- 
nent place for the pictures, and a guide sheet. 


Not only do you have in the end a complete picture-story 
of “The Greatest Story Ever Told of the Greatest Life Ever ACTUAL SIZE 
Lived,” but you, with your own hands, have helped create 

this picture-story. That is why"MY PICTURE STORY from the of each 
BOOKS OF BOOKS" is so completely fascinating. Order a set 
today for each member of your study group, for shut-ins, for 
your own study and evaluation in planning your next step 
in religious work. 


ORDER TODAY 


photograph 
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LITTLE BOOK COMPANY, 2234 Temple St., Los Angeles 26, California 


[ | 
(Please enclose payment in check or money order.) | 
| 
| an Name SS ase ee eee 
| Str 52 P, Aoto 
mer ae td kraph, 

1 ee | Paintings ‘ee Of; The Wp, World's G 
| Cin Se ee Ole State | vs & - Selected By A Gre at 1 Religions 
Please send me | “aaers In Si 4ventle Ch, fate Of America! J 
Quantity_______ Album Sets @ $2.60 each aacte, Building) 

Sales Tax | 
| Total amount | 
| 
| 


(In Los Angeles add 314% state and city sales tax; Lillle Book Company 


elsewhere in California add 3% state sales tax.) J 2234 TEMPLE STREET LOS ANGELES 26 tHORNTA 
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many countries the world around. It is a 
big thought. 

How did all the lovingkindness get 
started? People’s lovingkindness all began 
with God’s love. He loved our fathers and 
mothers even before we were born, and 
their fathers and mothers, and as far back 
as there have been people. He always has. 
That is a big thought, too. Always his love 
has been sure, though the people did not 
always know it. Think of some times you 
have been in a big crowd of people. God 
loves them all, even the ones who do not 
love him. He loves each one a great deal. 
How do we know he does? 

(The children should be guided on in 
their thinking if they begin to contribute 
only a long list of material gifts, for, just 
as in the case of our earthly parents, love 
does not consist in the granting of every 
wish. Love is partly guidance in growth 
such as was the theme of last month’s 
worship services. God’s love is also insep- 
arable from his justice.) 

Who helped people the most to under- 
stand that God loved them? How did he 
show them? After Jesus had gone to live 
with God, his friends always seemed to 
feel him especially near when they were 
doing the kind of work he would want 
done. When is God’s way of lovingkind- 
ness that Jesus showed not easy? Who will 
help us? Let us sing about it. 


Hymn: “The Loving Jesus Is My Friend,” 
wae 
Tuinxinc TocETHER: 

Think to yourself about how God’s love 
makes you feel. Think about some time 
when you have helped spread it to others. 
God has promised us that his love will go 
on and on forever. He has trusted us with 
the big job of helping spread that love to 
others. That is a big thought and here is 
another. He has promised, if we love 
Jesus, the real us will never die, even 
though the bodies we have now wear out 
or get hurt. The real us will go on living 
forever with him. 


OFFERING PRAYER 

Hymn: “Our Beautiful Earth,” from The 
Whole World Singing 

PostiupEe: “Thou Art with Us,” 49 


4. God's Love Awakens Our Love 

PRELUDE: “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” 
Bach 

Worsuip CENTER: Picture of a child at 
worship, flowers, open Bible with four 
ribbon bookmarks in spring colors or in 
colors harmonizing with the picture. 
The ribbons may be lettered with the 
worship themes used this month. The 
children may help the leader read the 
words at the appropriate times in the 
service. 

Catt To Worsuip: I John 3:1a; 4:19 

Sone: “Easter Song,” printed herewith. 

LEADER: God’s Love Is Sure, even at 
times when we do not understand why 
some things happen to us. God gave 
Jesus, his Son, life after death. He has 
promised Jesus’ friends life after death. 
We do not know what that life will be 
like, but we know it will be wonderful, 
because Jesus showed God’s love is 
wonderful and sure. It makes us glad. 
God’s Love Awakens Our Love. 

Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My Fa- 
ther’s Care,” 32 


LEADER: God’s Love Awakens Life and 
Beauty. These things make us glad. 
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God’s Love Awakens Our Love. (The 
leader and children may say together 
one of their favorite poems about out- 
door beauties, or the leader may use 
the poem, “April Miracles.”?) God’s 
Love Goes On in Jesus who is still our 
friend and helper. We love him who 
first loved us. We bring our money that 
his work of teaching, healing, and help- 
ing may go on. 

OFFERING Hymn: “Father, Bless the Gifts 
We Bring Thee,” 169 

Hymn: “The Children’s Friend,” 83 

Story: 

Martua Finps Our 


Martha’s bedroom window still showed 
a patch of dark, rainy, night sky when 
Martha threw back the covers, pushed her 
feet into the blue house slippers and pat- 
tered down the stairs toward the kitchen. 
She could hear mother’s quick, sure steps 
as she gathered up the breakfast dishes. 
Martha shivered a little in her nightgown 
and blinked at the bright lights as she 
pushed open the kitchen door. She ran to 
the warmth of her mother’s arms for a 
good morning hug. 

“Why did you get up so early, dear?” 
asked mother, glancing toward the win- 
dow where only a little light was begin- 


ning to show in the dark sky. ‘Even 
Dickie, the canary, is not awake yet.” And 
mother pointed toward the bird cage in 
the living room. 

“T wanted to tell you something, moth- 
er,’ said Martha. “You remember last 
night how I wanted to go to Helen’s house 
in town. You couldn’t drive me in be- 
cause you were helping daddy get ready 
to start away on his trip early this morn- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” said mother, putting her hands 
into the sudsy dishwater. “You got angry 
and said daddy and I were selfish and 
wouldn’t ever let you do what you wanted. 
But afterwards you were sorry and told us 
so. Everyone seems to get mean feelings 
inside, daddy and I, too. I am glad yours 
are all spilled out and gone, and will soon 
be forgotten. 


“But that’s what I want to tell you, 
mother,” Martha said a little more slow- 
ly now. “I told God about it, too, when 
I went to bed. When we hurt others it 
hurts him, too. I asked him to please 
forgive me for Jesus’ sake.” 


Mother had stopped rattling the dishes, 
was listening carefully, and was watching 
Martha with the loving look in her eyes 
that always made her sure of things. Now 
she added softly, “For Jesus’ sake, because 


EASTER OF TRIUMPH WiTH £///4974) SUPPLIES 


| eR NRRECTION 


stock. Complete $1.00. 


No. 537 


Dozen 65c; 100 $4.25. 


NEW EASTER BUTTON No. 4 


Shows yellow Cross, Hyacinths and white Easter Lilies against lavender 
background with inscription, “He is Risen”. Dozen 25e; 100 $2.00. 


EASTER SOUVENIRS 


Easter Crosses; four designs with Scripture, reproduced in two colors and 
die cut for further beauty; crosses 4% in. high. Dozen 20c; 100 $1.35. 


Easter Tag No. U5470—colorful tulip design, Scripture greeting and text, 


with cord, Dozen 25c; 100 $1.50. 
EASTER GREETING FOLDER G 7553 


Sunshine Line assortment of 14 cards with appropriate Scripture Texts $1 box. 


FLANNELGRAPH-RESURRECTION MORN 


Interpretation of the Easter message for the flannel 
board, prepared in attractive colors on flannelblot 


CRUCIFIXION AND RESURRECTION 
PICTO-O-GRAPH No. 2181 


For flannel board, includes Prayer in the Garden, 
Betrayal, Trial, Christ carrying 
the Cross, etc. Complete $1.00. 


EASTER COIN COLLECTOR 


Holds $1.00 in dimes; size 314” x 
2%", dozen 60c; 100 $3.95. 

No. 535—same design as No. 537; 
size 544" x 3” holds $1.00 in dimes 
with provision for bills or checks. 


Easter Scenery Background 
for Church or School Audi- 
torium.Threeblendingscenes, 
beautifully reproduced in 
natural colors. Length 19% 
ft., height 7 ft.—end sections 
4 ft. 101% in. wide; Center 
section 9 ft. 9 in. wide. Com- 
plete scene $7.45. 


EASTER SERVICES 
AND PROGRAMS 


The Risen King includes 
songs, responsive readings, 
recitations and exercises; 
15¢. 

The Conqueror—simple to 
prepare, service in reading 
and song; for Seniors or 
Adults; 15c. 

From Gloom to Glory— 
Cantata. Story of the Re- 
demption; 50c. 

New Hope—Pageant. 
five scenes, 13 characters 
and choir; one hour presen- 
tation; 50c. 

Program Book No. 5, 
material for Beginners, Pri- 
mary, Junior and Interme- 
diates; 35c. 

Easter Helper No. 53, 
Recitations and Exercises 
for all ages; 35c. 

Easter Treasury No. 56— 
Recitations and Exercises 
for each department; 40c. 


Easter Bulletin for 


Church Services 
Scroll design with Lilies, 
featuring Hymn, “Christ, 
The Lord is Risen”, No.2010, 
100 $2.00; 1,000 $14.00. 

Offering Envelopes to 
match above bulletin No. 
2016, 100 80c; 1,000 $6.00. 


Complete Catalog showing full line of Sunday School Supplies sent free on request. 


Order your Easter needs today. 
10 So. Wabash Avenue, Dept. 53, Chicago 3, Ill. 


ah 


Catalog and fine selections of 
simple materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Il. 


Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet E48, Pulpit Book EP98. 
Budget Plan if you wish. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, III 

25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Blyd., Los Angeles 4, Calif 


Large Congregational Church in mid- 
western city seeking Minister of Chris- 
tian Eductaion. Church school of 1,200, 
active youth groups, adult education 


projects. Freedom to experiment under 


responsible lay Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Job description available. Write 
Box 5, International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, 79 E. Adams, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 


ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 


Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. JR, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Fe eee ee eo» he hah aaa 


for your Lenten-Easter reading 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. Here is the 
very heart of the Christian faith—the 
risen Lord, Christ living today, the cer- 
tainty of immortality, and Christ’s rel- 
evance to our present world. $1 


Christ 


a id 


the Life 


surrender to him. 


the 
i Resurres tion | 


; LESAN EAD 


agement 


A PLAIN MAN LOOKS AT 
THE CROSS 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. This book 
reveals the need and the reality of being 
saved. It offers a faith to live by—truth 
that will guide every heart mae e 
al, 


PERSONALITIES OF THE 
PASSION 

Leslie D. Weatherhead. ““Dr. Weath- 
erhead brings to this work a keen 
awareness of the Last Week for our 
own day that has rarely, if ever been 
equaled by other writers.”—Pulpit meee 


Club 
CLIP AND MAIL 
TO YOUR BOOKSTORE 


; Please send me the following books: 


1— 
| 

1 Published by Abingdon-Cokesbury 

I Name 

I Address 

l City _Zone__State 


1 PLEASE ADD SALES TAX IF APPLICABLE 


LORD OF ALL—John Trevor Davies 
The Claims and the Gifts of the Living 


Twelve deeply spiritual sermons pre- 
senting the desire of Christ for the un- 
stinted allegiance of his followers, and 
the rich rewards he bestows on those who 


THE SEVEN WORDS—Clovis G. Chappell 


“Based on the utterances of Jesus on 
the cross, these seven sermons are simple, 
ce illuminating, and spiritually constructive 
: . and they connect with the practical 
problems of daily life.’—Church Man- 


A SPIRITUAL JOURNEY WITH PAUL 


Thomas S. Kepler. Forty inspiring de- 
votional readings showing that the 
Christian gospel as Paul taught and 
lived it provides the answers for all 
real life problems of people today. $2 


$2 


$1 


FACES ABOUT THE CROSS 


Clovis G. Chappell. “Centers upon the 
persons intimately associated with Jesus 
as he went to and hung upon the cross. 
It brings forth problems, choices, and 
experiences confronted by all.”—Pres- 
byterian Tribune $2 


AFTER DEATH 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. A discussion 
of life after death in the light of modern 
thought. “Has the qualities of simple 
human appeal and spiritual insight.”— 
Religious Book Club $1.50 


JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN 


Arthur W. Hewitt. “This volume con- 
cerns itself with immortality. Negative 
and positive evidences are presented in 
bold simplicity and with anal- 
ogies. It is good ... it is re- 
freshing and there is no uncer- 
tain sound in the trumpets with 
which Mr. Hewitt heralds . 
the resurrection.”—Lutheran 
Herald $1.50 


Abingdon 
Cokesbury 
Press 
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Jesus in his life and death and presence 
with us now helps us not to let the mean 
feelings get started.” 

Martha went on. “But mother, God 
didn’t seem to be listening. I didn’t feel 
he was. I wondered if he was still there 
and if I loved him still. Do 1?” 

Mother was drying her hands. “That is 
a question only you can answer, dear. 
Let’s go sit in our big chair a while.” 

After that mother did not say any more. 
They sat close together in the big living 
room chair. Beside the chair was the lit- | 
tle table with the Bible and the Bible story © 
book, but mother did not reach for either 
one. Everything was still. Mother felt 
warm and quiet, good to be close beside. 
Martha looked at her mother’s hands ly- 
ing clasped gently in her lap. They looked 
both strong and gentle. She looked at her 
mother’s face, at her mouth. There was 
no tightness at the corners. It was some- 
how a happy mouth even when mother 
wasn’t smiling. Her mother’s eyes were 
now looking far away into the big out- 
doors outside the picture window. Mar- 
tha looked there, too. 

The rain had stopped, and the sky was 
lighter now for the sun would soon be up. 
You could not see far down the road to- 
ward the town, because of the mist, but 
you knew the world stretched on and on. 
The sky was billowy with pink and laven- 
der grays while higher up were the deep 
purple mounds. Even the earth was a sort 
of green gray through the mist. 

Still mother and Martha sat without 
moving. The golden streaks of light made 
them know the sun was up. The mist be- 
gan to fade and now Martha could see 
the flower bed of tulips that she and 
mother had planted last fall. Each flower 
seemed to be trying to stretch up taller 
still, Even the blades of grass seemed to 
be moving toward the light. Martha felt 
she could almost see them grow. 

Slowly she knew that she and mother 
were not alone. She brought her fingers 
together and bowed her head. 

As she raised her head and ran toward 
the window, she said, “God is here, too, 
and I love him.” 

L.E.H. 


Let us wait for God’s presence and love 
the way Martha did. Then let us answer 
with our love the way she did. 


PRAYER IN RHYTHM: 
After a few moments of silence, the 
leader may help the children worship 
with their whole bodies, using Margaret 
Palmer Fisk’s suggestions for movement 
with a verse of the hymn, “Gracious 
Spirit, dwell with me.’® 
“Silent Spirit, dwell with me 
I myself would silent be, 

(Children kneel or sit in chairs, hands 
together, head bowed) 
Quiet as the growing blade 

(Thinking how quietly all grass and 
flowers grow, their hands together in pray- 
er position start to reach up) 
Which through earth its way has made; 

(They continue to raise their hands to 
eye-level. If the children have been in a 
sitting kneel, they rise to a high kneel) 
Silently as morning light 

(They rise to a standing position, arms 
lifted high) 
Putting mists and chills to flight. 

(Slowly they let their arms down, think- 
ing of the wonder of dawn and sunlight. )” 


PostLupE: “Lord of the Sunlight,” 52 


8Religious Expression Through Rhythm,” In- 
ternational Journal of Religious Education, Febru- 
ary, 


International Journal of Religious Education 


> > & YOURS without charge 
when you join the RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


Tue most up-to-date one-volume commentary 
in existence on the entire text of the Bible and 
the Apocrypha—more than 1,000 pages, an in- 
troduction to each book, 28 key articles and a 
commentary on the whole text. Intended for all 
who read, study or teach the Bible, this distin- 
guished new companion to the Scriptures is writ- 
ten by a leading Biblical scholar. It makes full 
and informed use of modern research and criti- 
cism, bringing out for the minister and layman 
the religious and theological meaning of the text 


ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


and the events it records. An incomparable refer- 
ence, fulfilling completely the widespread need 
expressed by the archbishop of York on May 7, 
1952: “The full benefit will not be gained from 
the Bible unless it is read with intelligence . . . 
Whatis greatly needed is a revival of Bible read- 
ing . . . but what is most needed of all is sound 
teaching about the Bible, and the books it con- 
tains.” Handsomely bound, well printed, specially 
reinforced. (Regular price, $7.00) 


AS A MEMBER YOU WILL RECEIVE A FREE BONUS BOOK with every fourth 
Club selection you accept. You will be able to take advantage of special prices on occasional 


Club selections. 


Furthermore, to insure that you will receive only books that will be of permanent value 
to you a “No Book” form is included with your monthly Bulletin so that you can notify us 
whenever you do not want the current choice; and you may return any Club selection for full 
credit within ten days of receipt if not entirely satisfied. 


CONCISE BIBLE 
COMMENTARY 
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PLUS ... FREE MONTHLY BULLETINS FOR 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB MEMBERS ONLY. 


One of the most worthwhile advantages of membership in the 
Religious Book Club is your free-with-membership monthly Bul- 
letin. Attractive, well-printed and easy to read, this Bulletin gives 
you news and reviews of as many as forty of the new, current 
books of spiritual interest. It not only contains a full description 
of the coming month’s selection, bonus books, and books with 
bonus credits, but also extensive reviews of all important new 
religious books and novels, poetry and general books which have 
particularly worthwhile spiritual or religious themes. For 25 years 
the RBC Bulletin has been recognized as one of the best sources 
of authoritative, up-to-the-minute information by librarians, min- 
isters and students. Interesting and helpful, it is the only bulletin 
that will keep you completely abreast of the latest and most im- 
portant religious reading. 


Start your membership today with one or a combination of 
these very important books: 


PLEASE SEND ME AS MY FIRST SELECTION: 


C Jesus Christ and His 
Communion Through (CHRO Sosgocenn ($2.50) 
Preaching’ \....... ($2.50) by F. W. Dillistone 


by Henry Sloane Coffin 
ba] Quest for Christian 
(Umnitiyarwirets ceca ($2.50) 
by Robert S. Bilheimer 
Combined price to [sal Report From Christian 
members: 42 .)50:.2 50: $3.95 EUrope ) 2). fin.se ($2.50) 


| 
| 
| 
God’s Order: The Ephe- | 
sian Letter and This | 
Present Time... .($3.00) i 
by John A. Mackay | 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ; ie by Steward Winfield Herman 
| 0. Harper’s Bible Dictionary 
by Madeleine S. & J. Lane Miller.....0...... 00. e es ce cece eee $7.95 | 
| O The Christian Reader 
| BSN SLARLEV OL SCUDET.D Pia on ctoeteleniel tales hat eipiniece ini rs ster soar stim « $4.75 | 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
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RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, 76 Ninth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. | 
You may enroll me as a member for one year and send 
me without charge a copy of CONCISE BIBLE COMMEN- | 
TARY and the monthly RBC Bulletin. This will be shipped 
with my first selection checked above and I am to receive | 
an additional book as a bonus for every four Club selec- | 
tions I choose. I will let you know promptly whenever I do 


not want the monthly Club Selection. | 
Mr. ] 
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Junior Department 


by Arlene S. Hall* 


THEME FoR ApriL: Followers of Jesus 


For the Leader: 


During the past two months the junior 
worship services have centered in the life 
of Jesus—Jesus as friend and teacher. In 
the Easter season we want to help jun- 
iors consider the living Christ as found in 
the lives of those who follow him. 


The picture “Peter and John Running 
to the Tomb’’ by Burnand is needed for 
the Easter worship service. Other pictures 
suggested are optional. (See footnotes 2 
and 3.) 


The second worship service is based on 
the life and hymns of Calvin Laufer. If 
your hymnal does not contain these 
hymns, plan a similar worship based on 
the life and hymns of Martin Luther, 
Charles Wesley, or another hymn writer. 


Help the juniors realize that all Chris- 
tians are important to the kingdom of 
God. It does not matter whether they are 
missionaries or hymn writers or ministers 
or janitors, or school children. What does 
matter is that each one needs to be a fol- 
lower of Jesus. 


The hymns suggested are in Hymns for 
Junior Worship and in many other 
hymnals. 


1. Followers That First Easter 


WorsuHip CENTER: 

Place the picture “Peter and John Run- 
ning to the Tomb” by Burnand’* on the 
worship table and hang a cross on the wall 
above the picture. As the juniors enter, 
have the room darkened and a spotlight 
on the cross. As the worship service prog- 
resses and the sorrow of the first Easter 
is turned to joy, have the room get bright- 
er. Add light to the room after the script- 
ure reading and after the first song. Make 
the room completely light after the picture 
study. 

Shift the spotlight from the cross to the 
picture when it comes time for the picture 
study. 
PRELUDE: 

Away” 
Poem: “There Is a Green Hill Far Away” 

There is a green hill far away, 

Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 


“There Is a Green Hill Far 


We may not know, we cannot tell, 
What pains He had to bear; 
But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there. 


O dearly, dearly has He loved, 
And we must love Him, too, 
_And trust in His redeeming blood, 

And try His works to do. 


—Crci Frances ALEXANDER 


*Anderson, Indiana. 

1This picture is obtainable in size 11x18 inches 
for $2.50 from The House of Art, 6 East 34th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. If you wish small copies 
for the pupils, they may be ordered in size 5x8 
inches from the Pilgrim Press, 19 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. or 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Minimum order of 10 or more, 3 cents each. 
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SoLo or Cuorr: “Were You There When 
They Crucified My Lord?” (Negro spir- 
itual; piano arrangement No. 145, 
Hymns for Junior Worship.) 


Scripture: Matthew 28:1-10 
Hymn: “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today” 


Picture Srupy: “Peter and John Run- 
ning to the Tomb,” Burnand 

How excited Peter and John were when 
they heard Mary Magdalene say, “They 
have taken the Lord out of the tomb, and 
we do not know where they have laid 
him.” In an instant Peter and John were 
running down the road toward the garden. 
They wanted to see for themselves. Had 
someone taken Jesus’ body? Or had he in 
some way risen from the dead? He had 
said something about doing that, once or 
twice, but they had not known what he 
meant. Peter and John wanted very much 
to believe that Jesus was risen, but they 
were afraid. They would have to see for 
themselves. 

Even though they ran it seemed they 
could not get there fast enough. Notice 
how their hair and robes are blown back 
as they run. They are looking straight 
ahead, watching for the first glimpse of 
the garden and the tomb. They feel so 
deeply that they do not bother to talk but 
use all their breath in running. 

The younger man in the light robe is 
John. John and Jesus had been especially 
close. Now John can hardly wait to find 
out what has become of Jesus. The way 
John holds his hands makes it easy for us 
to believe that he is praying as he runs. 

Already John, the younger of the two, 
is getting ahead. Peter runs as fast as he 
can, but his age is against him. One hand 
is over his pounding heart. His mouth 
is open as he tries to breathe. Notice the 
look of fear in Peter’s eyes. Is he thinking 
about how he denied Jesus just before the 
crucifixion? Is he afraid that Jesus will 
no longer let him be a disciple? Does he 
fear what the soldiers may have done to 
the body of his Lord? 

There were anxious moments for both 
Peter and John, but soon their sorrow was 
turned to joy. These are the words from 
the Bible: (Read John 20:3-10.) 


Hymn: “Jesus Christ Is Risen Today” 


Prayer: Thanksgiving that Jesus lives 
even today and that we may be his fol- 
lowers. 


Hymn: “He Is Risen” 


2. Hymn-Writers Are Followers 


Worsuip CentER: An open Bible on one 
side of the worship table and an open 
hymnal on the other. Above the table 
may be a picture of a group singing 
hymns. 

PreLupe: “The World, dear Lord, is very 
large”’ 

Cauxt To Worsuip: Psalm 105:1-3 

Hymn: “The Word of God shall be my 
guide” 

ScripTurE: Psalm 95:1-7 

LEADER’s TALK: G 
A FoLtLowER WuHo Wrote Hymns 
The followers of Jesus do many kinds 

of work. During this worship service you 


have held in your hands the work of hun- 
dreds of Christians. Their work was com- 
posing words and music that help us think 
about God and feel close to him. 

The words of all the hymns we will sing 
this morning have been written by one 
hymn writer. His name was Calvin Laufer. 

About ten years after the Civil War, 
on April 6, 1874, Calvin Laufer was born. 
Brodheadsville, Pennsylvania was his 
home. Calvin Laufer must have felt close 


to God, like he wanted to share in God’s_ | 


work. When he finished college, he studied 
to become a minister. For many years he 
served as a pastor. Probably some of his 
hymns or devotional poems were written 
during this time. Some may even have 
been written as parts of his sermons. 

Not only did Calvin Laufer minister to 
the people in a local church, but he served 
on the educational and editorial boards 
for the entire Presbyterian church. 
Through his work he helped many people. 

Young people and children must have 
been his favorites, for he edited three 
hymnals for them. They were The Church 
School Hymnal for Youth, Junior Church 
School Hymnal, and Primary Music and 
Worship. 

Calvin Laufer served a much wider 
parish than his own church. Through his 
hymns he has ministered to people in 
every state for many years. Even though 
he died more than fifteen years ago he 
is still helping boys and girls and men and 
women feel close to God as they sing the 
hymns he wrote. 

Calvin Laufer was a true follower of 
Jesus. Would you like to know what he 
thought of Jesus? Two of his hymns tell 
us. Let us sing them now. 

Hymn: “Thy Works of Love” 
Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 


LEADER: Hymns can help us feel like 
talking to God. Some hymns are really 
song prayers. Let us sing prayerfully one 
of Calvin Laufer’s prayer hymns and 
prayer responses. 

PRAYER: 

First Prayer: Thanks for those who 
wrote hymns and music that help us feel 
God near. 

Second Prayer: Thanks for what hymns 
mean in our lives. 

Third Prayer: Petition that in all we do 
we may praise God. 

CuorAL Response: “Hear Our Prayer, 
O Lord” / 
Leaver: We have felt God near as we 

have sung and prayed today. Calvin 

Laufer wrote a hymn about God’s near- 

ness. It is called ‘“‘God’s Presence.” Let 

us sing it as our last hymn. 

Hymn: “God’s Presence” (“Like Thee, 
dear Master, help us feel’) 

Benepiction: “The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee: the Lord make his face shine 
upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: 
the Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace.” 


3. Missionaries Are Followers 


Worsuip CENTER: World globe or world 
wall map with an open Bible in front. 


PRELUDE: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 


Catt to WorsHIP: 
Leader: Psalm 100:1-2 
Response: Psalm 100:3-5 

Hymn: “The world, dear lord, is very 
large” 

Story: 
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Your Faithful Church Assistant 
REVERE TAPE RECORDER 


kKeady at a finger’s touch to add interest to your church 


services, committee meetings, and Bible classes! Quick to act 


§ 


as a musical accompanist or to record important sermons 
and reports. A helpful aid in rehearsing choir numbers, 
religious plays, Bible messages. The “voice” that cheers 


shut-ins with its recorded church services! 


Reproduces sound with real-life clarity; as simple to 

operate as a radio. Easily carried from room to room or 

church to church. Like a faithful church assistant—the 
Revere Tape Recorder unifies and improves church 


activities— ‘remembers’ what you might forget! 


Model T-700— Revere ‘Balanced Tone’”> RECORDER. 
This new model brings you performance and quality 
heretofore obtainable only in costly professional broad- 
cast equipment. Exclusive Index Counter permits instant 
location of any part of recorded reel. Automatic ‘‘key- 
board”’ controls and many other outstanding features. 
Complete with microphone, radio attachment cord, 2 
reels (one with tape) and carrying case, $225.00 


OTHER FAMOUS REVERE MODELS 


T-500— DeLuxe, 2 hour play...........-.--+-. - $179.50 
TR-600— DeLuxe, built-in radio..... SMe dietraeehs - $234.50 
T-100—Standard, l-hour play............ sess. $169.50 
TR-200—Standard, built-in radio.............-. $224.50 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY Revere | TAPE RECOR oer 


CHICAGO I6, ILLINOIS 


REVERE l6mm SOUND PROJECTOR 
Shows Religious Films at their best! 


Bright, clear screen image and finest “Theater Tone’”’ sound. For silent movies, 
too. Extremely simple to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessories, 00 
doubles as a speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds......+-.esseeeee eee Ge : Genrer ene y 40) 
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New books for 
church groups 


1953 edition 


WHEN YOU 
MARRY 


Evelyn M. Duvall 
Reuben L. Hill 


New, revised, completely up-to-date edi- 
tion of the guidebook to courtship, en- 
gagement, marriage, parenthood and 
family life that sold 65,000 copies in 
the first edition. Readably presents 
down-to-earth straightforward facts, en- 
livened by lighthearted cartoons. New 
material covers wedding plans, divorce, 
religion and broken homes, number of 
children by economic groups, economic 
factors in divorce, ways of handling 
conflict, etc. Young adults and those 
who counsel them will find this new 
edition even more interesting and in- 
formative. $3.75 


STORIES TO GROW BY 


edited by J. EDWARD LANTZ 


13 stories selected from both religious 
and general magazines for their contri- 
butions to character growth. Selections 
are based on hundreds of recommenda- 
tions by religious leaders, educators, 
editors and authors. Stories are by such 
authors as Norman Katkov, D.S. Ha- 
Ilacy, Jr., and Val Teal. Among the 


magazines represented are: 


American Magazine, Classmate, Fam- 
ily Circle, Light and Life Evangel, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Sunday Di- 
gest. $2.95 


HANDBOOK OF 
SKITS AND STUNTS 


by HELEN and LARRY EISENBERG 


The authors of “Skit Hits” bring you a 
wealth of ideas for enlivening every 
kind of indoor and outdoor get-togeth- 
er, formal or informal occasion. Over 
400 new and favorite skits and stunts 
for the young in heart of all ages are 
included in this brand new book. Just 
a glance at the book’s table of contents 
indicates its wide range of interest: 1. 
The what, why, where and how of skits 
and stunts. 2. How to make up your 
own. 3. One-person stunts or how to be 
“the life of the party.”. 4. Impromptu 
“quickies” and “longies” that need lit- 
tle rehearsal. 5. Group stunts and dra- 
matic games. 6. Longer stunts requiring 
scripts and rehearsals. 7. Group stunts 
using a.narrator. 8. Physical feats and 
stunts with a humorous twist. 9. Stunts 
from foreign lands. 


At your bookstore or direct 


Se rr. P ress 


291 Broadway, New York City 7 
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SHOEMAKER AND MISSIONARY*® 
“T’ll take this knife with the two sharp 
blades and the horn handle,” the young 
man said. He threw a shilling down on the 
counter, but it fell with a dull thud. The 
shopkeeper threw it down again, then 
shook his head. 


“Tt’s counterfeit,” he said. “I can’t give 
you the knife for this.” 


William Carey held the knife in his 
hand. He had wanted it for a long time, 
and he couldn’t bear to give it up now. 
Slowly he reached in his pocket and took 
a good shilling from money that belonged 
to his employer, putting the bad shilling 
in its place. Although he told a lie to 
cover up his cheating, Carey was found 
out and punished. He was so ashamed he 
decided never to lie again. 

Tap-tap! Tap-tap-tap! William Carey 
was grown now and was working in a shoe 
shop. But he was interested in something 
besides shoes. On the bench lay an open 
Bible, and on the wall was a map of the 
world he had made of scraps of shoe 
leather. Carey thought of all the people 
in those strange lands—of America, the 
new land people were talking so much 
about, of China and Africa. Most of all 
he thought about India. On Sunday he 
preached to the men and women in the 
town church about their duty to the peo- 
ple of other lands who did not know of 
Jesus’ love. 


“If God wanted the heathen to know 
about him, he would send the angels to 
tell them,” the people said to Carey. They 
did not understand that we are God’s 
messengers—his hands and feet and voice. 
But Carey kept on talking and praying 
until a few men and women began to save 
money to send him to India. And God, 
by his own special kind of arithmetic, 
multiplied the money until Carey had 
enough to buy passage on a boat to India. 
But when the boat captain heard that 
Carey was a missionary he sent him back 
home on the pilot boat. ‘We don’t need 
missionaries in India,” he said. Carey got 
his money refunded and bought a ticket 
on another boat. 


“Help! help!” Carey heard a voice call- 
ing from the street. It sounded as if some- 
one had been hurt and was suffering. It 
was seven years since Carey had come to 
India. He had almost no money and had 
to work for his food. The people were 
afraid of a white man. It was very hard 
to learn their language, for they would 
not help him. But Carey would not give 
up. 
“Help! help!” The voice was calling 
again. Carey ran out to see what could be 
done. A man, Krishna Pal, had broken 
his leg. No one would stop to help him, 
for their Hindu religion did not teach 
them to care for others. Carey set the leg, 
and talked to the man about Jesus. By the 
time his leg had healed Krishna Pal had 
begun to understand and to love Jesus too. 
He was Carey’s first convert to Christian- 


*From Men and Women of Courage by Mildred 
Hatch. Used by the permission of the Gospel 
Trumpet Company, Anderson, Ind. 


NEW EARNINGS OPPORTUNITY 
Ministers, Sunday School Teachers and 
Layman are discovering a new and vital 
ministry as our Representatives. Many 
have doubled their incomes. You too can 
find satisfaction and prosperity right in 
your own community or enjoy travel. 
Others making up to $6.000 or more year- 
ly. Let us know your qualifications. Write 
ae “Opportunity Plus’’ and full informa- 
ion. 

JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, INC. 
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ity—after seven years! 

Krishna Pal’s friends were horrified 
when he was baptized as a Christian. It 
was hard for him to earn enough money 
to take care of his family. But he helped 
Carey to learn the language better and to 
know how to help the people. Together 
they discovered how to make indigo dye, 
showed the people how to grow better 
crops, and how to help themselves in 
many ways. 

Slowly the people of India came to see 
that Carey was their friend. They listened 
to his message of Jesus’ love. A few of them 
became Christians. The missionaries who 
came later found friends in India because 
Carey had the courage to keep on when 
things were very hard. 

“Expect.great things from God; attempt 
‘great things for God” is the message Carey 
left for us. 


Hymn: “We’ve a Story to Tell to the 

Nations” 

Scripture: Matthew 28:19-20 

Leaver: Let us bow our heads and think 
about the missionaries who are telling 
men and women about Jesus. 

ListentInG Music: “We've a Story to 

Tell to the Nations,” one stanza played 

softly 
PRAYER: 

Our Master, we thank you for coura- 
geous missionaries who teach about you in 
all parts of the world. Sometimes they 
must be afraid. Sometimes they must 
feel like they are not succeeding fast 
enough in helping people know you. 
Sometimes they must be lonely. O Mas- 
ter, be with the missionaries today. Help 
them to feel they are not alone, that you 
are with them and you love them. Give 
them wisdom and understanding that they 
may witness for you in the best way pos- 
sible. 

We would not pray just for those who 
tell about you in far-away places, but we 
would pray for ourselves too. Help us to 
be good missionaries too. Help us live for 
you and share your love with others. In 
thy name we pray, Amen. 


Hymn: “Go Ye Who Bear the Word!” 
4. We, Too, Can Be Followers 


Worsuip CENTER: The picture “Go, 
Preach’? by Burnand or “Follow Me’® 
by Tom Curr 

PreLupbE: “O Worship the King” 

CHoraL CALL To Worsuip: “O Come 
and Let Us Worship” 

PRAYER: “Let the words of my mouth 
and the meditation of my heart be ac- 
ceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my rock 
and my redeemer.”’ Amen. 

Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 

Scripture: Matthew 4:18-22 

Hymn: “O Jesus, Lad of Nazareth” 

LEADER: This month we have thought 
about followers of Jesus as -we wor- 
shiped—those who followed that first 
Easter morning, a hymn-writer follower, 
and a missionary follower. Today we 
want to think about boys and girls as 
followers of Jesus. 

Tatxs: “Boys and Girls 
Jesus” 


Who Follow 


2Obtainable in size 14x191% from Bureau of 
Audi-Visual Aids, Evangelical and Reformed 
oa 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Price, 


3Obtainable in size 20x28 from address in note 
2. Price $ .90. In size 201%2x30 from Pilgrim Press 
(see note 1) for $1.25. 
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First Junior: 

Billy and Jean lived in Michigan. They 
liked to play and they had fun at school. 
On Sunday mornings they slept late and 
read the funnies. One day a neighbor 
asked the two, “How would you like to 
go to church with me on Sunday?” Billy 
looked at Jean and Jean looked at Billy. 
The idea sounded pretty good. They’d be 
glad to go. Sunday morning came and 
Billy and Jean found themselves in church 
school. How they enjoyed it! No more 
sleeping in on Sunday mornings for them. 


The more Billy and Jean went to church 
the more they wanted to be true follow- 
ers of Jesus. Their teacher said that fol- 
lowers of Jesus want other people to know 
about Jesus too. As the brother and sister 
walked home from church, Jean said, 
“Billy, I wonder if there are other people 
around here who don’t go to church.” 


Billy kicked a stone off the sidewalk. 
“Sure,” he said, ‘there must be lots of 
them. We wouldn’t be going to church if 
Mrs. Simms hadn’t invited us.” 


With those very words Billy had given 
Jean an idea. “Why don’t we invite the 
people in our neighborhood to church?” 
she asked. 

“When do we start?” Billy asked with 
a grin. 

Billy and Jean did invite their neigh- 
bors to church. It wasn’t long until 
twenty-seven people had become followers 
of Jesus and were attending church reg- 
ularly. It all started when Billy and Jean 
invited them to church. 


Second Junior: 

Mr. Lee was an old man who could not 
get around well any more. He liked to 
sit on his porch and watch the boys and 
girls who passed. He waved to them and 
called them by name. One day Keith 
was walking past the Lee house. Keith 
was wishing he had something to do. Just 
then Mr. Lee called, ‘Hello, Keith.” 
Keith waved and smiled. This time he 
even stopped and went up to talk to Mr. 
Lee. 

‘Don’t you ever get tired staying home 
all the time?” Keith asked. 

“Well, sometimes I do,’ Mr. Lee ad- 
mitted. “Sometimes when the weather is 
bad I get lonesome. Usually I don’t mind 
not being able to go places except I do 
miss going to church.” 

Even after Keith had left Mr. Lee he 
thought about what the old man had said. 
On Sunday morning he told his teacher 
about it. 

“T think you’d better tell the class about 
that, Keith,” she told him. “Surely they'll 
be able to think of some way we can 
help.” 

When the class heard about Mr. Lee, 
they wanted to go see him, And that’s 
how it began. Very often the class went 
to visit Mr. Lee. Sometimes they talked 
just like friends do. Always they sang for 
him. They showed him things from their_ 
class work. They brought him gifts. 

One day Mr. Lee said, “You know, I 
don’t mind so much not being able to go 
to church now, because you bring the 
church to me.” 


Hymn: “Saviour, in the Words I Say” 


Prayer: Our Father, we thank you for 
all those who are your followers. How 
thankful we are that boys and girls can 
be your followers too. Help us to be 
good followers—to be brave and true, 
to be strong for the right. Hear the 
prayer that each of us prays in his 
heart. (Silence) Amen. 


Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 
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Juni or High Department 


by Laura A. Athearn* 


THEME FoR ApriL: The Christian’s Faith 
in the Risen Lord 


To the Leader: 


Easter introduces the worship theme for 
this month. It is the highest and holiest 
event in Christian experience. We can 
make the Easter theme dominant through- 
out the month, with the purpose to help 
boys and girls to understand the spiritual 
significance of faith in a living Christ, and 
to lead them into consideration of ways 
to act in accord with that faith. 


There should be a careful preparation 
for these services. Some time should be 
spent in practice of reading Scripture, 
dramatic parts, etc. The last service has 
a hymn interpretation that should be prac- 
ticed so that the action will be synchron- 
ized with the words. If your group has not 
used choral speech sufficiently to give 
the stanzas well, have the first line given 
as indicated, and remaining lines read as 
a response by the group. 

Your worship committee may wish to 
select Scripture and hymns that already 
have meaning for them. The use of indi- 
vidual prayers in the third service gives 
opportunity for boys and girls to use their 
own thoughts. The prayers printed are in- 
tended only to guide their thought. 


Those wishing to enrich these services 
with audio-visuals should read the article 
by Dr. Million on page 43 of the February 
Journal. 


1. Theme: The Resurrection Faith 


WorsuHip CENTER: Use a large cross as 
the center of attention. Around it, ar- 
range masses of flowers. Use white 
draperies back of the cross, and a white 
covering on altar or table. 


PRELUDE: Easter Dawn by Claussmann, 
or “Easter Hymn” from Lyra Davidica. 


Cau To Worsuip: (Easter greeting used 
in the early Church) 
Leader: The Lord is risen! 
Response: The Lord is risen indeed: 
Let us praise his name! 


Hymn: “Come Ye Faithful, Raise the 
Strain,” or “The Day of Resurrection” 


PRAYER: 

O God, our heavenly Father, we rejoice 
in the beauty of another day of Resurrec- 
tion. We are glad for the power of new 
life that has awakened all nature; for the 
beauty and the glory of living things. We 
give thee praise for the victory of the sin- 
less life of our Lord Jesus Christ, even 
over the death of the cross. 


Help us, our Father, to understand the 
triumph of the Easter resurrection that 
may take place in our own lives, Help us 
to release ourselves from those habits that 
keep us from realizing our greatest possi- 
bilities. May we rise triumphant over the 
apparent failures of our lives to glorious 


OE Worker, First Methodist Church, Athens, 
io. 
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victory in fellowship with thy Son, our 
living Christ. Amen. 


ScripTuRE ReEapinc: Matthew 28:1-10 
and I Corinthians 15:20,21,55,57. 


Hymn: “Christ the Lord is Risen Today” 


Leaver: Easter is the most important day 
in the Christian year. If Christ had not 
risen from the tomb there would be no 
real reason for having the Christian 
Church. God gave the world something 
new when Jesus arose from the tomb, 
for he made people know what he is 
like, his power, and his love. We are 
going to live again the resurrection ex- 
perience as we look at a picture. 


Picture INTERPRETATION: “Holy Women 
at the Tomb” by Ender. Colored repro- 
ductions of this picture in size 3x44 
inches may be secured at 2c each from 
Wilde Religious Pictures, 131 Claren- 
don St., Boston 16, Mass. Ask for 
B-24.) 


This picture by Ender gives us the ex- 
perience of the resurrection in a very 
wonderful way. Let us study the picture 
carefully and think of the facts. The facts 
of the resurrection are very simple. After 
his crucifixion Jesus was buried according 
to Jewish custom, in a new rock-hewn 
tomb. Because of their fear, the chief 
priests and pharisees demanded and were 
granted a guard of soldiers to watch the 
tomb. On the third day, according to his 
own prophecy, Christ rose from the tomb, 
and no rock or guard could prevent. The 
fact of his resurrection was made known 
to his followers by an angel, a heavenly 
messenger whose presence brought God’s 
light into the dark tomb. 

The picture shows us the scene of the 
Resurrection, with the tomb in the fore- 
ground. The center of attention in the pic- 
ture is the angel with uplifted hand. The 
two persons gazing at the angel are Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary, the mother of 
Jesus. The woman outside the tomb is Sa- 
lome. 

These women have come to anoint the 
body of Jesus. They are not prepared to 
find an angel here. Their hopes were 
dead. Their spiritual vision had been dim- 
med by the terrible events of the crucifix- 
ion day. But the fact that their love for 
Christ has brought them to this place 
proves their loyalty and devotion. 

Let us look at the picture again. No- 
tice that the tomb does not seem as dark 
as one might expect it to be. The source 
of the light, the artist tells us, is this 
spiritual messenger, the angel, who is 
pointing upward as if to show us the way 
to the true source of life and hope. 

The women, Mary Magdalene and the 
mother of Jesus, are not fully in the light, 
and the other woman, outside the tomb 
where there should be greater light, is 
more in the shadow than those inside the 
tomb. She represents those who are blind- 
ed by the shadows of hopeless despair, 
thinking they have lost Christ forever. In 
which part of the picture would we find 
ourselves? 

Listen to what the angel is saying: “Do 
not be afraid; for I know that you seek 
Jesus, who was crucified. He is not here; 


for he has risen, as he said.” 

As we realize the fact that no power 
could destroy the divine Life, we are re- 
minded that personality cannot ever be 
destroyed, and that even as Christ arose 
triumphant over death, we too, may rise 
out of cowardice, defeat and selfishness to 
a triumphant life in harmony with the 
purposes of the Son of God. 

CLosinG PRAYER: 

Our Father, we recognize the sacredness 
of the values which we gain from our 
study of this great picture. We want to 
renew our faith in a Risen Lord, as we 
thank thee that Jesus’ power meant tri- 
umph over both life and death, and that 
because he lives, we too, shall live. Help 
us to-live worthily, and to triumph over 
those forces which seek to destroy char- 
acter. Amen. 


2. Theme: Faith in a Living Lord 


Worsuip CEentTER: Use large copy of pic- 
ture, such as Holman Hunt’s “Light of 
the World,” Or Sallman’s “His Pres- 
ence.” (Warner Press, Anderson, Indi- 
ana.) Keep the picture covered with 
drapery until after the prelude. Have 
two members of the group pull aside 
the drapery just before the Call to Wor- 
ship. 

PRELUDE: Crusader’s Hymn 


Catt to WorsHIP: 
“Oh that my words were written! 
Oh that they were inscribed in a book! 
Oh that with an iron pen and lead 
they were graven in the rock for 
ever! 
For I know that my Redeemer lives, 
and at last he will stand upon the 
earth; 
and after my skin has been thus de- 
stroyed, 
then without my flesh I shall see God 


—Job 19:23-26, RSV 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” 

or hymn chosen by the worship com- 
mittee. 


PRAYER: Let us pray silently that the joy 
of the risen Lord may be real in the 
life of each of us, and that each one 
may be transformed in heart and spirit 
just as were the early disciples who 
knew the risen Christ. (Pause for silent 
prayer; count to 15, then close with 
these words:) Hear these our prayers, 
O God, in the name of the living Christ. 


Hymn: “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name,” or hymn chosen by worship 
committee. 


LreapER: When Easter as a Christian festi- 
val has passed, Easter as a fact still re- 
mains for our Christian belief is built 
on faith in a living Lord. All that we 
do, the ways we think, the ways we act, 
and the persons we will become, are in- 
fluenced by our faith in a risen Christ. 
Let us enter into an experience of his 
early followers. 

Dramatic AccOUNT: 


Tue Livine Curist 

(Make this dramatic conversation as 
vivid as possible. The two readers may be 
dressed in Oriental robes to create inter- 
est, and to make the account seem more 
real.) 

Speaker 1: That day two of us who 
were Christ’s followers were on the way 
to a village called Emmaus. As we walked, 
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we talked about the events of the past few 
days. 

Speaker 2: We took the road that goes 
over the hill called Calvary where Jesus 
was crucified. The cross was still there, 
and we could even see the sign, ‘The 
King of the Jews,” still fastened’to the 
top. “They haven’t taken it down yet,” 
my companion remarked. “No,” I replied, 
“It may be that it will be used again for 
those who must yet suffer with him.” 


Speaker 1: We recalled that we had 
been told by the Master that many must 
suffer for their beliefs. Just then we were 
aware that someone was walking behind 
us. He spoke to us in a friendly way: 
“What is all this you are talking about?” 

Speaker 2: We replied: “We were talk- 
ing of Jesus, who was crucified here by 
order of the enemies who did not believe 
in him. He was a Galilean. The common 
people called him a prophet. He was 
able to teach us about God, and we learn- 
ed how to pray to God.” 

Speaker 1: I told him, “The pharisees 
and high priests hated Jesus because he 
called them hypocrites, and pointed out 
how they were doing wrong toward God 
and toward their fellow men. A traitor, 
one who had been his disciple, bargained 
with the priests and scribes, to take him 
prisoner. He was tried before Pilate and 
condemned to death on the cross. We had 
such hopes for a new and better way of 
life. Now he is dead.” 


Speaker 2: “We do have a faint hope. 
Those who went to the tomb where he 
was buried found it empty, and an angel 
said that he was alive.’ The Stranger 
looked at us as if to read our thoughts. 
“You have read the prophets, have you 
not? They tell us that the Messiah must 
suffer before he can be victorious.” And 
then, he explained the Scriptures to us, 
until we drew near to the place where we 
live. 

Speaker 1: As we stopped before the 
house of Cleopas, my companion invited 
the Stranger to stop with us, and he ac- 
cepted. It had been a long walk, and we 
were hungry. After washing we sat down 
to eat. Our Guest picked up the bread 
and asked God’s blessing on it. Suddenly 
we knew who he was, It-was the Master 
himself. We bowed in reverence, but when 
we looked up he was gone. But our hearts 
were full of joy, for we know that Christ 
lives forevermore. We can work with him 
to bring about a better world. 

Leader: We too, are rejoiced in the 
knowledge of a living Christ, and we are 
eager to do his work as we study and learn 
more about his kingdom. 

Hymn: “Lead on, O King Eternal,” or 
hymn chosen by the worship committee. 
BENEDICTION: Now may the power of the 
living Christ come into our hearts and 
lives in such blessing that we may be 
prepared to do work in the service of 
Christ, our Living Lord. Amen. 


3. Theme: The Faith That Dares 


Worsuip CENTER: Use a large picture 
of the Risen Christ, and place a cross 


and Tower Carlene 
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before it, with one lighted candle. 
PRELUDE: Hymn Tune, Diademata 


CaLL TO Worsuip: Psalm 95:1-2 or 
Psalm 100. 


Hymn: “Crown Him with Many Crowns,” 
or “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 


ScripTuRE: (Choose at least three of 
these references to be given by several 
readers from the back of the room.) 

(1) Matthew 16:24-25; (2) Philip- 
pians 3:7-11; (3) Romans 8:16- 


17; (4) Philippians 2:5-9; (5) 
Romans 12:2. 
Hymn: “March on, O Soul With 
Strength.” 


Prayers by Individuals: 
prayers are suggestive. ) 
1. O God, who created me with power 

of divine-likeness, help me to know thee 

as thou art, that I may realize the abil- 
ities which my life may develop to make 


(The following 
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me ready for work in thy world. Amen. 

2. I pray thee, O God, that thou wilt 
lead me into a knowledge of the purposes 
of life, that I may fulfill the promise of 
my greatest spiritual development in char- 
acter and conduct. Amen. 

3. O God help me to gain the power 
of thy Holy Spirit, so that my life may be 
dedicated to the highest fulfillment of 
spiritual power, and that I may come into 
close fellowship with my risen Lord. 

4, Heavenly Father, be with us all, as 
we seek to make our lives worthy to be 
lived in constant fellowship with thee, and 
with the beauty of thy world. May the 
power of the risen Christ rest upon us as 
we seek to make his ways known among 
men. Amen. 

Story: “‘A Life that Dared for Christ” 

One of the persons who became a leader 
in thought and action that leads people 
to do the work of Christ was Walter 
Raushenbusch. He was born about the 
time of the Civil war, when the minds of 
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people were very much absorbed with mil- 
itary life. They were tired of fighting and 
the keeping of old quarrels, but they did 
not know how to settle their differences 
except by fighting. 
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When Walter was a young boy in his 
teens he learned to know Christ in a very 
special way. He decided to study to learn 
to be a minister. In all his ways, he tried 
to live his Christian faith. It was not al- 
ways easy. Other boys would laugh at him 
when they saw him reading his Bible, and 
some of them made it hard for him to live 
at his best. But he would not be disloyal 
to Christ. 

As he grew older, and learned some of 
the wrongs that are in our world, he de- 
termined to try to help the poor and those 
who were in need of friendship. Whenever 
he found a rich man gaining his wealth at 
the expense of the poor, he would talk 
about it, and show that this was not ac- 
cording to the teaching of Jesus. Some 
men of wealth were very angry with Mr. 
Rauschenbusch and tried to make him si- 
lent. But he wrote, preached and taught 
the message of Christ, with no fear for 
his own welfare. 


He believed that the Kingdom of God 
can come on earth when all Christians 
are willing to live their faith in the Christ 
God sent into the world. He loved the 
church and was one of its most faith- 
ful leaders, daring to urge people to act 
as if they were under the power of God 
in every part of life. He once said, ‘The 
Kingdom of God is humanity organized 
according to the will of God.” 

A DECLARATION AND A RESOLVE: (To be 
read by the group) 

I believe: 

I believe in myself. 

I believe that I was created by a divine 
Person known to me as God, my heav- 
enly Father. 

I believe in God, and in Jesus Christ, his 
Son who suffered death for the people 
he loves. 

I believe in the kingdom of God as the 
goal for Christians to achieve on the 
earth. 

I believe that I may find my greatest de- 
velopment of personality through fel- 
lowship with Christ. 

Therefore: I am resolved— 

To learn to know and share the pur- 
poses of God for my own life and for 
others; 

To reach the highest possibilities of my 
personal development through daring 
to live this faith in everyday life. 


BENEDICTION 


4. Theme: The Faith That Shares 


Worsuip CENTER: Place a large cross in 
the foreground. In front of it place a 
lighted globe as a symbol of the modern 
world. 


Catt To Worsuip: Isaiah 52:1; I Cor- 


inthians 16:13. 


Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus,” or hymn 
chosen by the worship committee. 


Scripture: Romans 10:1-15 


Litany or Fairu: 

Leader: For the fact that “God so loved 
the world that he gave his . . . Son, that 
we might have life,” 

Response: O God, we give thee praise. 

Leader: For the faith Jesus lived and 
taught when he was on the earth, 

Response: O God, we give thee praise. 

Leader: For the glorious hope of eternal 
life which we share today because Jesus 
conquered death, 

Response: O God, we give thee praise. 

Leader: For our privilege to share in 
the work of building God’s kingdom on 
the earth, 


Response: O God, we give thee praise. 
Hymn: “Christ for the World We Sing” 


LEADER: 

Our faith in the living Christ enables 
us to have a share in building his kingdom 
on earth. So long as people act as if they 
do not know Christ, in their every day 
lives, so long will we have selfishness, 
greed, jealousy, and all the traits that 
lead to war, crime and human misery. 


If we act each day as if we believe in 
the power of the living Christ, we may use 
his power to relieve human suffering, and 
to remove the causes of crime and of wars 
throughout the whole world. 


Hymn INTERPRETATION: “Rise Up, O 
Men of God” (This brief dramatization 
does not require many participants, but 
may, if desired, use a large group. The 
action will carry meaning to the words, 
and give a fitting climax to this serv- 
ice. It should be rehearsed; see ‘“To the 
Leader” above. ) 


Leader: The hymn we are about to in- 
terpret is one written by a Christian poet 
of our own day. William Pierson Merrill is 
one of the great ministers and writers of 
modern religion. The hymn is a challenge 
to youth who want to become “ Men of 
God.” 


(The music of the hymn will be played 
softly throughout the action of the four 
stanzas, but the lines are read by different 
voices, as indicated.) 

First STANZA: 

First line, dark solo voice 

Second line, light voices 

Third and fourth lines, dark voices 
(In response to the first line, a group of 
boys and girls march to the front, carry- 
ing the Christian flag. They place the flag 
to the left of the worship center and stand 
on either side of the cross, looking at it.) 


SEconpD STANZA: 
First line, light solo voice 
Second line, light voices 
Third and fourth lines, in unison 


(After the first line is read, from the 
right, in answer to the call, come boys and 
girls representing those in trouble, the 
sick and crippled. They will have band- 
ages and crutches, to indicate their need. 
The group who responded to the first call 
will minister to them until they are able 
to stand near the cross with the “Men of 
God.’’) 


Tuirp STANZA: 

First line given by a girl in a white, 
flowing robe, representing the Christian 
Church. 

Second line, dark voices 

Third and fourth lines, light voices 

(The response this time should be from 
the youngest junior highs, who approach 
the cross and kneel while the last two 
lines are given.) 

FourtH STANZA: 

First line given by the girl representing 
the Church, who approaches the cross and 
points to it while she speaks. 


Second line, dark solo voice 
Third and fourth lines, in unison 


(The members of the group follow the 
Church as she bows in silent prayer before 
the cross. Each member of the group does 
the same, leaving the stage to take their 
places in the department. The entire 
group then sings the hymn, facing the 
cross, as their commitment to Christian 
living. ) 

BENEDICTION: 
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by William R. Terbeek* 
THEME FoR ApriL: The Lord of All Life 


To the Worship Committee: 


The Easter service is separate from the 
other services, although the theme for the 
month is all-inclusive. The questions asked 
in the last three services need thoughtful 
consideration in the preparation of those 
services as well as when the service is held. 
Help your group to seriously confront 
these most basic questions. Include ma- 
terial from your discussions or reading 
that would help to bring your group into 
even greater awareness of following the 
Lord of all life. 


1. Easter—Thine Is the Glory 


Worsuip Center: Arrange a rich-looking 
center with Easter lilies, an open Bible, 
a colorful velvet cloth, tall slender 
candles, and a cross. 


PRELUDE: ‘‘Thine Is the Glory’” 
Catt To Worsuip: John 12:44-46 
Hymn: “Crown Him with Many Crowns” 


Mepiration: “The Risen Christ”’ 


Reader: Now after the sabbath, toward 
the first day of the week, the women 
went to see the sepulchre. And an angel 
of the Lord came, and the guards trem- 
bled and became like dead men. But the 
angel said to the women: 


Voice 1: “Do not be afraid, for I know 
that you seek Jesus who was crucified. 
He is not here; for he has risen, as he 
said.” 


Voice 2: (Speaker concealed or from back 
of room) You who have come here to- 
day, do not be afraid: I know that you 
seek Jesus who was crucified, but he is 
risen, and he dwells in the hearts of 
those who truly seek him. 


Reader: “So they departed quickly from 
the tomb with fear and great joy, and 
ran to tell his disciples . . . and Jesus 
met them... and they worshiped him. 
. . . Now the eleven disciples went to 
Galilee, to the mountain to which Jesus 
had directed them. And when they saw 
him they worshiped him.” 


Voice 2: At this moment the Carpenter 
from Nazareth became the Lord of All 
Life. Before this his followers had mar- 
velled at his words and his deeds, but 
now they worshiped him as the Son of 
God. We, too, can bow before him and 
know the “worthship” of Christ in our 
lives. 


Reader: And Jesus came and said to them, 
“All authority in heaven and on earth 
has been given to me.” 

Voice 2: 

“Fairest Lord Jesus, Ruler of all nature, 
O Thou of God and man the Son, 
Thee will I cherish, Thee will I honor, 


*Minister of Education, First Christian Church, 
North Hollywood, California. 


See Cantate Domino, World Christian Student 
Federation, or The Hymnal for Youth, West- 
minster Press. 
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Thou, my soul’s glory, joy, and crown.” 
Reader: “Go therefore and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to 
observe all that I have commanded 


you. 


Voice 2: These parting words of the 
Christ are the incentive for the Chris- 
tian faith, and are called the Great 
Commission. Here he prescribes an un- 
ending task, of bringing all persons 
everywhere into a saving relationship 
with God. 


Reader: “and lo, I am with you always, 
to the close of the age.” 

VocaL Soto: “I Know That My Re- 
deemer Lives” 


Story (Told by Voice 1): ‘The Crown 
of Thorns” 


There is an ancient legend which tells 
of a monk who is said to have found the 
crown of thorns that had mockingly en- 
circled the brow of the Master. The saint- 
ly man carried it into the chapel of the 
cathedral on Good Friday morning and 
set it upon the altar. 


What a ghostly looking thing it was, 
rugged, cruel, and stained with blood! It 
was no wonder his flock merely glanced 
at it for a moment in their devotions and 
turned away, sick at its ugliness. But it 
was a true symbol of Good Friday. All 
the ugliness of men’s hearts which cruci- 
fied the Lord, all the physical, mental, 
and spiritual torture through which our 
Lord passed, were indicated in the crown 
of mockery that he wore. 


Very early Easter morning the monk 
hurried to the chapel to remove the sym- 
bol of sin, suffering, and death. Imagine 
his surprise when, upon opening the door, 
he found the place full of a beautiful 
fragrance. At first all he saw was the sun 
shining through a stained glass window 
directly upon the altar where the thorns 
lay. Fixing his gaze upon the spot where 
the sun shone most brilliantly, he saw the 
crown of thorns. But the barrenness of the 
twisted twigs had undergone a marvelous 
transformation; the whole thing had blos- 
somed into roses of the rarest beauty and 
the most delicate fragrance. The symbol 
of crucifixion and death had become the 
emblem of loveliness and life. 


Hymn: “Thine Is the Glory’” 


PRAYER: O God who alone can restore 
life to that which is dead, reawaken 
within us a loyal devotion to the Mas- 
ter of All Life. Bring to us the power 
of resurrected life, that we may find 
the wellsprings of abundant and eternal 
life within our hearts and within those 
around us. Grant us sustained courage 
to follow the Way, the Truth and the 
Life. In the name of the everliving 
Christ. Amen. 


2Selections from Matthew 28 (All scripture from 
Revised Standard Version). 


2. Who Am |? 


To tHe WorsuHip Committee: The mood 
of reflection should dominate this serv- 
ice. This is a time of introspection, fol- 
lowing the great excitement of Easter. 
As a worship center, if possible arrange 
the silhouette of a man, with a strong 
light shining from behind, so the bulb 
is hidden. 


Catt To Worsuip: Isaiah 40:31 
Hymn: “God of Grace and God of Glory” 


Mepitation: “Who Am I?” 


Leader: This is a time for introspection, 
to look in upon ourselves in order that 
we may understand our motives, our de- 
sires, our goals for life. Shut out the other 
persons around you, and think about your- 
self. The questions are to help you ex- 
amine yourself. The statements are for 
your thought and consideration. 


Voice 1: (heavy voice) Who am I? 


Voice 2: I am a person. I have a body, 
a mind, a soul. I have a name to distin- 
guish me from other persons. I belong to 
a family. I have friends. At least several 
persons are concerned about my welfare. 


Voice 1: How can I describe my per- 
sonality? 

Voice 2: Let me think of what I am, 
and what I am not. 

Voice 1: What are my talents? 


Voice 2: I have likes and dislikes in 
material things, in activities, in other per- 
sons. 

Voice 1: What fears do I have? 

Voice 2: I fear powers greater than my- 
self. I fear the unknown. I fear the pos- 
sibility of failure in any task I pursue. I 
fear the loss of friends and loved ones. I 
fear the opinions others have of me, for 
I know their opinions of other persons. 

Voice 1: What are my standards for 
living? 

Voice 2: I believe in honesty, cleanli- 
ness, and fair play. I would like to live by 
the golden rule, to treat others as I would 
want them to treat me, but that is not 
easy to do. | 


Voice 1: What are my ambitions? 

Voice 2: I want to find a place in the 
work-a-day world, to find a mate as a life- 
long companion, and to build a home of 
which I can be proud. I have some ideals 
for living; I hope someday to see them 
become real. 

Voice 1: Do I desire to be with other 
people? Is it easy for me to get acquaint- 
ed, and if not, what are the barriers be- 
tween me and other people? 

Voice 2: I enjoy people who like the 
same things I do. I would rather be with 
people than to be alone, except at certain 
times. 

Voice 1: What are the elements of my 
personality that can be improved? 

Voice 2: Sometimes I find it difficult 
to give up my own way; other times I 
cannot stand on the convictions I have 
learned. I seldom take time to understand 
other people; instead, I form inaccurate 
opinions about them. I do not examine 
myself often enough to know what I really 
am. I surprise myself sometimes with my 
own thoughts and actions. 

Voice 1: What is my purpose in life? 

Voice 2: I have some ideas about an oc- 
cupational and economic purpose in life, 
and I suppose I believe in “live and let 
live” for the other person. I have heard 
other persons state their purpose in life, 
especially people in church, and usually I 
agree with them. In fact, as a Christian I 
would say my purpose in life is to be loyal 
to Christ and to serve him in all that I 
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do. This is not easy and I often lose sight 
of this purpose, but I do believe I can 
find the most abundant life by living as 
God wants me to live. 

I have come here today, partly because 
of friends, but also because I want a bet- 
ter understanding of God in my life. I 
need to know myself, and to know how 
God and the spirit of Christ can control 
my thoughts and actions. 

Voice 1: Who am I? I am a composite 
of many things, a bundle of ambitions, 
fears, abilities, shortcomings. Yet it is not 
who or what I am, but what I may be- 
come, that gives meaning and purpose to 
life. Why do I live? Listen to this answer 
from the poet: 


I live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true; 
For the Heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes yet to find me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live to learn their story 
Who suffered for my sake; 
To emulate their glory 
And follow in their wake: 
Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 
The heroic of all ages, 
Whose deeds crowd History’s pages 
And Time’s great volume make. 


I live to hold communion 
With all that is divine, 
To feel there is a union 
*Twixt nature’s Heart and mine; 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truth from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 
And fulfill God’s grand design. 
—G. LinnaEus Banks 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 

PrayER: O God, help us to know our- 
selves for what we are, and for what we 
may become. Grant us the wisdom to 
live at peace with ourselves and with 
others. Encourage us to press onward 
and upward to the high calling of being 
children of thine. In the name of Christ, 
amen. 


3. What Is Man? 

Worsuip CENTER: Use the same light 
and silhouette as for service No. 2, and 
add the shadow of a cross falling across 
the man. To do this, an equally strong 
light will have to be placed behind a 
cross to the left or right of the figure, 
and slightly in front of it. 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 8:3-5 

Hymn: “Men and Children Everywhere” 

MepitaTion: “What Is Man?” 

A figure in a long white robe stands be- 
fore the group. Dark lines on his face in- 
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dicate sadness and dejection. His shoul- 
ders are humped, the picture of futility. 
His name is Koheleth, the Hebrew word 
for preacher. He opens a long scroll and 
begins to read: 

Koheleth: (in droning voice) ‘Vanity 
of vanities! all is vanity. What does man 
gain by all the toil at which he toils under 
the sun? A generation goes, and a gen- 
eration comes, but the earth remains for- 
ever. What has been is what will be, and 
what has been done is what will be done; 
and there is nothing new under the sun. 
I have seen everything that is done under 
the sun; and behold, all is vanity and a 
striving after wind. For in much wisdom 
is much vexation, and he who increases 
knowledge increases sorrow.’”® 


(Enter boy in modern dress, puzzled by 
the presence of Koheleth) 

Koheleth, (droning on): “There is 
nothing better for a man than that he 
should eat and drink, and find enjoyment 
in his toil. This also, I saw is from the 
hand of God; for apart from him who can 
eat or who can have enjoyment? For to the 
man who pleases him God gives wisdom 
and knowledge and joy; but to the sinner 
he gives the work of gathering and heap- 
ing, only to give to one who pleases God. 
This also is vanity and a striving after 
wind. 

“For everything there is a season and a 
time for every matter under heaven: a 
time to be born, and a time to die; a time 
to kill, and a time to heal; a time to weep, 
and a time to laugh; a time to seek, and 
a time to lose; a time to keep silence, and 
a time to speak; a time to love, and a time 
to hate; a time for war, and a time for 
pea What gain has the worker from his 
toil?” 

Boy, (addressing group): Who is this 
character? He’s strictly from nowhere. Uh, 
pardon me, sir, for intruding, but don’t 
you think your philosophy is a little out 
of date? You don’t seem to know about 
the great works of art and monuments of 
culture with which man has improved the 
world. In physical things, and in relations 
between men, the world has come a long 
way. And there is much yet to be done. 
We strive for good, and we cannot ac- 
complish it unless we are happy and anx- 
ious to see good. 

Koheleth: “Sorrow is better than laugh- 
ter, for by sadness of countenance the 
heart is made glad. 

“In my vain life I have seen everything; 
there is a righteous man who perishes by 
his righteousness, and there is a wicked 
man who prolongs his life in evil doing. 
Be not righteous overmuch, and do not 
make yourself overwise; why should you 
destroy yourself? Be not wicked over 
much, neither be a fool; why should you 
die before your time? It is good that you 
should take hold of this, and from that 


8Ecclesiastes, selections from Chapters 1, 3, 7, 
and 9 in this and following quotations. 
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withhold not your hand; for he who fears 
God shall come forth from them all.” 


Boy: Now that you mention God, per- 
haps we can get on common ground. Have 
you ever heard of Jesus Christ? He is 
the Son of God, and came to earth that 
man could truly know his real purpose in 
life, and could understand his eternal 
place with God. Christ told us we can 
be children of the Most High and dwell 
in his kingdom, if we would follow him 
and his cause with loyal devotion. He 
talked of concerned love for other per- 
sons even as God displays concerned love 
for us. 


Life is open at the top, allowing man 
to serve and to love without limits, and 
allowing God to love without limits. I 
will agree vanity and pride are limits 
man places upon himself, but for God 
‘that hurdle is overcome and love and 
service pour forth without an end. Man 
when helped by God has a great spiritual 
potential which you seem either to be ig- 
norant of or to overlook. 


Koheleth: “But all this I laid to heart, 
examining it all, how the righteous and 
the wise and their deeds are in the hand 
of God; whether it is love or hate man 
does not know. Everything before them is 
vanity, since one fate comes to all, to 
the righteous and the wicked, to the good 
and the evil. As is the good man, so is 
the sinner; . . . This is an evil in all 
that is done under the sun, that one fate 
comes to all; but he who is joined with 
all the living has hope, for the living 
know that they will die, but the dead 
know nothing, and they have no more 
reward ;” 


Boy: Oh, Brother! Look, I know you 
are a wise man, and IJ do not want to 
be disrespectful, but it is obvious your 
view of man is not a Christian one. You 
generalize upon some of the attributes of 
men, then say that is all he is or can be. 
The Christian takes these into account, 
but also holds to the potential salvation 
of man by God. Man can be more than 
he is, and Christianity finds that stimulus 
for increased spiritual stature in the ex- 
ample of the Christ. There is a fellow by 
the name of Paul who said this better 
than any one else. Listen to his words: 


Reader: II Corinthians 5:16-20 


Boy: So you see, Mr. Koheleth, while 
you may have gained a hearing with your 
much speaking many years ago, people 
today have a different view of man, one 
full of faith and hope and _ possibility. 
Without it, you are right; life is futile. 
While you cry, “Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity,” we say, “Value, value, there is 
that within man which God sees is worth 
saving.” 

Our faith in life now and forever is 
rooted in the possibility of constant com- 
panionship with God, and we claim this 
to be the greatest possible good. They 


may listen to you in the “temples” where - 


the dollar is worshiped, Mr. K., but here 
where Christ is Lord, I’m afraid your 
philosophy of materialism will get no 
hearing. Man may not be good, but we 
are here because we have faith that he 
can be something better than he now is, 
when Christ is his guide. 

Hymn: “My Faith Looks up to Thee” 


PRAYER 


4. Who and Where Is God? 


Worsuip Center: A strong spotlight 
focused upon an open Bible. If a 
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spotlight is not available, place the Bi- 
ble on one side of the altar, with a 
single candle on the other side. 


Psalm 100:1, 2. 


“Eternal Spirit, Evermore Creat- 


Catt To WorsHIP: 


Hymn: 


i 2” 


ing 
Mepiration: ‘Who and Where Is God?” 


Voice 1: Who and where is God? 


Voice 2: Man seeks the answer through 
each age in which he lives, and some of 
the great men of the age get glimpses of 
God. While they never know all of God, 
their testimonies are guiding lights for 
the others of their time. Listen to their 
stories: 

Voice 1: From Leo Tolstoy: “I be- 
gan to draw near to the believers among 
the poor, simple, and ignorant, the pil- 
grims, monks and peasants. The more I 
learned of these men of faith the more 
I liked them and the easier I felt it so to 
live... Still I did not find Him whom 
I sought. Again I was left in despair... 
Thus did moods of joy and despair come 
and go till one day in the early spring, 
seeking after God in my thoughts, a flash 
of joy illumined my soul. I realized that 
the conception of God was not God him- 
self. I felt that I had only truly lived 
when I believed in God. God is life. Live 
to seek God, and life will not be without 
him. The light that then shone never 
left me.” 


Voice 2: In poetry, William Cullen 
Bryant says, speaking to a waterfowl: 


Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last 
steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, 
thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? ... 


dost 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless 
coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost... 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on 
my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast 
given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy 
certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.* 


Voice 1: Another insight upon God 
from the pen of Benjamin Franklin: ‘For 
my own part, when I am employed in 
serving others, I do not look upon myself 
as conferring favors but as paying debts. 
In my travels and since my settlement I 
have received much kindness from men 
and numberless mercies from God. Those 
kindnesses from men I can therefore only 
return to their fellow men; and I can 
only show my gratitude for these mercies 
from God by my readiness to help my 
brethren. For I do not think that thanks 
and compliments, though repeated weekly, 
can discharge our real obligations to each 
other, and much less those to our Cre- 
ator.” 


Voice 2: The discovery of God is the 
greatest single joy of every life. It is a 


4William Cullen Bryant, ‘‘To a Waterfowl.’’ 


private experience in which few others 
can help, but in which many others may 
share. In a mood of quiet heart and 
silent listening, hear this Psalm of David: 
Voice 1: Read Psalm 90, very slowly. 
Voice 2: Jesus understood God to per- 


fection. Think on these things as he spoke 
of his Father: 


Voice 1: Read Matthew 6: 24-33, slow- 


Voice 2: As you shared in the experi- 
ences of God of other persons, what was 
God for you? Can you find Him in the 
silence of your mind and heart? Com- 
mune with God in this time of silence 
and prayer. 


Prayers: by three or four in the group 


“Nearer, My God, to Thee” 
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Harper's Bible Dictionary 

By Madelaine S. and J. Lane Miller. 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, New York, 
1952. 851 p. $7.95. 

Here is a completely new, copiously 
illustrated, Bible dictionary which provides 
for the Bible student what its name im- 
plies, a dictionary of Bible information. 
Here is a compendium of a vast amount 
of Bible knowledge gathered to date and 
organized in alphabetical order for easy 
reference. The statements are brief and 
right to the point, which may be a dis- 
appointment for the serious student, but 
for the average church school worker and 
student of the Bible it will prove an ex- 
tremely valuable asset. 

The many cross references alphabetized 
throughout the book make it very easy for 
the student to locate a subject quickly, 
even though he may not have in mind the 
exact word under which .the subject he is 
interested in is treated. 

The resources of biblical archeology are 
gathered into this volume by the authors 
with the help of competent archeologists, 
so that the information is brought right 
up to date. 

The authors are to be congratulated 
for the splendid piece of work which they 
have accomplished in this new dictionary. 
It represents a prodigious amount of ef- 
fort to gather so much information into a 
small compass. Their work will be ap- 
preciated for many years to come by 
church school teachers all over the coun- 
try. 

One regrets that the publishers chose 
a format which demanded such small type, 
for the contents of the volume are worthy 
of a larger format and type that would 
make reading much easier. 

Joun C. TREVER 


Books on Africa 


Congo Cameos 

By Catherine L. Mabie, M.D., Philadel- 
phia, The Judson Press, 1952. 191 p. 
$2.50. 


Along the African Path 


By Dorothy McConnell, 
Board of Missions of the 
Church, 1952. 110 p. $.50. 


New York, 
Methodist 


Bridge to Africa 
By Llewellyn K. Anderson and W. Sher- 
man Skinner. New York, Board of Foreign 


Missions, Presbyterian Church, 1952. 
133 p. $1.00. 
10,000 Tom-Toms 

By Jens Larsen. Philadelphia. The 


Muhlenberg Press, 1952. 268 p. $3.50. 


Never has the Joint Commission on Mis- 
sionary Education been more ‘on the 
beam” than in bringing the study of 
Africa to the churches in this critical year 
in African affairs. Dr. Emory Ross’s 
African Heritage, described by the Friend- 
ship Press as “the factual, deep-probing 
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book on Africa’ is a statesmanlike discus- 
sion of the great underlying problems in 
Africa in the light of the Christian hope. 
For all of us it is basic. 


Then denomination after denomination 
is publishing its own special material. 
Four of these volumes, listed above, are 
completely different in type and approach, 
all rewarding. 


The first two, while they hold no slight- 
est taint of denominationalism,- will still 
be most widely used by Baptists and 
Methodists _ respectively. Dr. Mabie, 
“whose name has long been a loved and 
honored household word among American 
Baptists,’ has enlarged her own auto- 
biography to include the story of Baptist 
beginnings in the Congo in the 1880's. 
Compiled from a careful diary—or if not 
that, from a prodigious memory—it is an 
unadorned narrative of a remarkable pio- 
neer. In single terse sentences she often 
sets forth incidents which should make 
the eyes of the novelist or the story-teller 
gleam. 


Along the African Path is the country 
by country account of a three months’ 
visit to Methodist Missions in Liberia, 
Angola, the Congo, Rhodesia, Mozam- 
bique and the Transvaal for the express 
purpose of preparing an all-church study 
book. There is much information of value 
but more important are the insights of 
this keen observer, thrown into the story 
almost casually. Lifted out they provide 
most significant topics for discussion. 


The second two books are amazing mis- 
sionary stories of Africa, not to be missed 
by Christian workers of any denomination. 
Bridge to Africa is a true story, much 
more marvellous than fiction, of the build- 
ing of the great church in Bafia in the 
Cameroun. It is a series of unbelievable 
but completely convincing answers to 
prayer, from the first unquestioning pe- 
tition of the African Christians that Father 
God would send them $5,000, since they 
had promised to do all the work them- 
selves; to the spiritual forces which 
moved an American pastor, a bridge build- 
er and his wife, an engineer, and a 
world-renowned artist in stained glass to 
unite to build the Temple. The Africa 
chapters of the book are vividly real. 


10,000 Tom-Toms in the jungle fast- 
ness of Liberia beat out the rhythm, 
“We'll never change” but to the lad Kwoli 
they rolled a different song, “We want 
to change.” Had he not read the Third 
Reader in the mission school, and was he 
not a civilized boy? Forced into the 
Poro initiation school in the Devil Bush 
he was still determined to be born again 
into the God Bush. This book is a thrill- 
ing adventure tale, an authentic account 
of jungle life, a sensitive appreciation of 
the slow but sure growth of the Kingdom 
of God in the African heart. I couldn’t 
put it down. 

Mrs. Epmunp D. Soper 


School Camping 


By George W. Donaldson. New York, 
Association Press, 1952. 140 p. $2.25. 


This volume is a concise and readable 
statement of the values and some of the 
procedures of well planned camping for 
children. Its value is by no means limited 
to school camping. 


The statement is introduced by a brief 
consideration of today’s world and the 
needs of the child which makes him a 
“natural” for the experiences camp can 
provide. The history of organized camps 
is outlined, and characteristics listed for 
a camp which is organized to give those 
educational experiences which can _ best 
be given by a camp. Conservation is pre- 
sented as the best method of nature in- 
struction, and defined as “nature facts 
plus social conscience.” 


Administrative guides are suggested for 
making available to all children that kind 
of experience in which camping is used 
for its own unique functions in education. 


A case study of Camp Tyler, Texas, 
from its conception, through its current 
program and ongoing evaluation, pro- 
vides valuable illustrative material. Help- 
ful features are the ‘Parents’ Bulletin” 
and ‘Teachers’ Bulletin” which are in- 
cluded in the Appendix. 


While focused on school camping, the 
book should be useful to all camp leaders 
concerned with finding the contribution 
camping can make to the total growth of 
the individual. 

Mary VENABLE 


Use of Native Craft Materials 


By Margaret Eberhardt Shanklin. Pe- 
oria 3, Illinois, Charles A. Bennett Co., 
Inc., 1947. 135 p. $2.45. 


In this book the author gives many i 


suggestions for using straw, corn, rush, 


clay and other material to make useful 


and beautiful articles. The processes em- 
ployed in the Southwest in work with 


clay are described in considerable detail. | 
Much of the work suggested in this book | 
is more suitable for young people and | 


adults to do than for children. 


Auice L. GopparD | 


/ 


The Psychology of Religion 


By L. W. Grensted. New York, Ox- | 
ford University Press, 1952. 181 p. $3.00. | 
I ought to be entirely enthusiastic about | 
It offers a survey of leading | 
works and theories in the field. I agree | 
Psychology can il- | 


this book. 


with its main thesis: 
luminatingly deal with the psychic fac- 


tors involved in religious experience but | 


has no capacity to deal with its moral 


value or metaphysical truth. The book is _ 
well and compactly written by a compe- 


tent author. 


Yet it should have been either longer 
or shorter, more or less detailed, of one 
kind or another. It begins as a study of 
studies of psychology of religion, but re- 
peatedly and briefly (too briefly) dips 
into first-hand interpretation of religious 
experience. It refers tantalizingly but not 
satisfyingly to the theories of James, 
Freud, Jung, McDougall. Some refer- 


ences are both too cryptic for the begin- | 
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Do American 


Sunday Schools 
Really Teach 
Brotherly Love? 


Messages to Parents 
of Children Under Two 


Here are the 


Religious guidance for the church to give parents 
at a time when they cannot attend church regularly 


indisputable facts 


SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


With the two-year supply of materials in MESSAGES TO PARENTS OF 
CHILDREN UNDER TWO your church can help a baby’s parents recog- 
nize spiritual implications of everyday experiences and can guide them in 
nurturing the religious growth of their child. Included in each packet are 
10 two-color, four-page messages to give parents (one for every three 
months from the birth of a child until his second birthday). These leaflets 
explain how parents can lay a foundation for religious growth in the home, 
the difference between wise love and overprotective love, how to establish 
habits of prayer and personal worship, how parents and the child must learn 
self-control, how to teach the child self-respect and respect for others, how 
children catch the attitudes of their parents, etc. The packet also contains 
a colorful birthday card for the church to send the child on his first and 
second birthdays, a guidance leaflet for the minister or church home 


visitor, and a mailing envelope for each leaflet. Complete material for one PR E JUDICE 
child’s parents for two years, $1.50 per packet. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION By 
The Bethany Press — St. Louis 3, Mo. Mildred Moody Eslip 


and Frank Eakin 


ner and too sketchy for the student. and “the meeting community.” The au- 


It will serve as an introduction to an 
introduction to the field and as an as- 
surance that psychology has not explained 
religious experience away; but not as a 
satisfactory treatment of the subject itself. 

Winston L. Kine 


Friends for 300 Years - - 

By Howard Brinton. New York 16, 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 239 p. $3.00. 

Almost thou persuadest me, Mr. Brin- 
ton, to become a Quaker! This stimulat- 
ing and suggestive little book is one of 
the most helpful volumes I have read 
in some time. It perhaps would be “old” 
reading for those more informed on the 
subject of Quaker piety and life but for 
the layman who has only a general impres- 
sion of who and what the Quakers are, 
this is an invaluable and interesting re- 
source. 

The title is somewhat misleading be- 


cause as the introduction says, “This book ~ 


is not .. . a history of Quakerism.” 
(Page XIII) 

The book gets under way by citing the 
biblical and biographical bases of Quaker 
piety. It then moves into a discussion of 
“the light within as experienced”—an in- 
teresting psychological chapter, and then 
outlines Quaker theologizing on this ex- 
perience. 

The meeting for worship is explained 
(justified) and described, and the “vocal 
ministry” is similarly treated. The next 
two chapters describe the personal and 
social dynamics of “reaching decisions” 
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thor suggests that the socially dynamic 
methods and relationships characterizing 
the Quaker genius are just now coming 
into their own in the social sciences and— 
to a certain extent—in the Protestant 
churches. Incidentally, these methods and 
relationships are described somewhat as 
over against democratic methods and re- 
lationships. 


Chapter 8 is an account of how Quaker 
meetings—primarily in the person of in- 
dividual believers—have had tremendous 
reformatory influences on “the world.” 
The following chapter is a somewhat un- 
appealing periodization of Quaker history. 
The book closes with a treatment of 
“Quaker thought and the present.” 


This book is characterized by sanity 
and balance. The author has a wide 
grounding in the sciences and uses many 
scientific analogies, albeit occasionally in 
a somewhat artificial fashion. There are 
many quotable sentences here. And in 
the author we meet a person of sensitive 
spirit, a person with many valuable in- 
sights. 

For the good of your own soul and 
for the critique of your own fellowship, 
read this book! 

ELMER G. MILLION 


Moral Principles of Action 


Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. 720 p. 
$7.50. 


Seldom do we find so impressive a 


How active is the average Sunday 
school in combating racial or re- 
ligious prejudice? The most ac- 
curate answer to this highly im- 
portant question lies in a thorough 
examination of the books, pam- 
phlets, songs and pictures currently 
used in Sunday schools throughout 
the country. 


These well-known authors present 
the full, impartial picture of church 
school materials as they critically 
affect cooperation between Chris- 
tians and Jews, and as they deter- 
mine relationships with Negroes. A 
wholly constructive book, it offers 
a wealth of specific suggestions for 
a dynamic program for overcom- 
ing prejudice, and for teaching the 
brotherhood of man. $2.75 


At your bookstore 


Lhe Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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group of contributors to a single volume 
as are included in this present work. One 
will find here the thoughts, in brief com- 
pass, of many philosophical points of 
view, many theological orientations, many 
personal predilections. Here are Martin 
Buber, Karl Jaspers and Jacques Mari- 
tain; William Pepperell Montague, Rich- 
ard McKeon and Robert Ulich; Swami 
Nikhilananda, Lionello Venturi and Mo- 
hammed Zafrullah Kahn; Philip Jessup, 
Erich Fromm and F. S, C. Northrop; 
James Muilenburg, Richard Niebuhr and 
Albert Schweitzer—to mention only some 
of the writers. 


This is Volume VI in the Science of 
Culture Series, whose purpose is “to at- 
tempt to create a synthesis of the questions 
and ideas defined, including all their 
manifold implications which by virtue of 
their dispersion, atomization, subdivision, 
and specialization have been rendered 
comparatively ineffectual.” The question 
asked as the basis of these essays is, “Are 
There Universally Applicable Ethical 
Principles?” The editor believes that the 
answer is affirmative, and in the con- 
cluding essay argues for the ontological 
necessity of love—‘Our being demands 
love as it demands freedom.” 


One would say that the volume is pri- 
marily significant for drawing together 
these thoughts on ethical foundations 
from so many significant thinkers of the 
modern world, rather than in any ulti- 
mate synthesis. Efforts to make syntheses 
often fail because the synthesis denies 
the distinctive contribution of each point 
of view per se. But here are the raw 
materials of thought out of which indi- 
viduals might proceed to make their own 
comparisons, and, if desired, their per- 
sonal syntheses. 

Kenpic BRuBAKER CULLY 


God Planned It That Way 


By Carolyn Edna Muller. Illustrated 
by Lloyd Dotterer. New York, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 23 p. $1.00. 


Through lovely pictures and rhythmic 
lines children three to seven years will 
enjoy hearing how one mother tells her 
small son Bobbie about God’s plan for 
the rain, the wind, the sunshine—and for 
Bobbie too. 

Auice L. GopDARD 


They Dare to Believe 


By Robert M. Bartlett. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1952. 158 p. $2.00. 


Short biographies of seventeen persons 
who dared to believe and to stand by their 
beliefs through persecution, imprisonment, 
exile and suffering. These persons have 
not all been featured in the headlines, 
but have helped to shape our contem- 
porary world by their noteworthy con- 
tributions and should be better known. 
The things they stood for and how they 
did it are stressed rather than ordinary 
details of their lives. The stories are 
dramatic and informative and give a 
vivid picture of some of the agonies and 
the frontiers of the twentieth century 
world. 

Virort E. Foster 
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Toward Spiritual Security 


By Wesner Fallaw. Philadelphia 7, The 
Westminster Press, 1952. 192 p. $3.00. 


The thesis of this book is reminiscent 
of Matthew Arnold’s line: ‘“O love, let 
us be true to one another . % 5 100 
spiritual security is not found directly in 
God (as in the devotional experience of 
the Psalms) but in various groups sharing 
personal concerns in face-to-face relation- 
ships (of which the family is the most 
important group). 

From the social psychologists the author 
borrows rather completely various tech- 
niques of group-communication and ap- 
plies them to actual cases where we can 
see them move “in the flesh.” He also 
has a neat way of summarizing “findings” 
en route—and he thereby will tempt some 
religious educators to take this “reader’s 
digest” short-cut instead of doing more 
extensive reading. 

Those who engage professionally in 
“groupwork” will pass this book by, but 
lay-leaders in home, neighborhood, school 
and community will profit by giving it 
thoughtful study. Unfortunately the 
verbiage is too academic, and abounds 
with many cliches. It gives a hearty boost 
to the place of the “regular fellow” in 
group affairs, and is thus an inspiration 
for the fulfillment of democracy in local 
terms. 

The author appears to idolize the group 
as a source of spiritual security, as though 
God could uphold us only through the 
arms of human fellowship! Without in 
any way depreciating this assurance of 
the group, can we ever be spiritually se- 
cure in defiance of the group? And if 
so, how? 

ALLEN KEEDY 


Understanding Children's Play 

By Ruth E. Hartley, Lawrence K. 
Frank and Robert M. Goldenson. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1952. 
372 p. $3.50. 


New Play Experiences 

for Children, and 

Growing Through Play 
Supplementary pamphlets, 75c each. 


This book is based on a study made 
through intensive diary recording. As 
children used play and art materials the 
observations were made in currently op- 
erated programs of nursery and kinder- 
garten groups. The study was made to 
discover more fully how play and ex- 
pressive activities may contribute to the 
adult’s understanding of the child and 
may also contribute to the child’s growth. 
Many of the actual recordings made in 
the course of the study are used as illus- 
trative material throughout the pages of 
the book. 

The study indicates that play and other 
expressive activities are as important to 
the growth of the well-adjusted child as 
to the treatment of the disturbed child. 

The functions of various kinds of play 
and expressive activities in the study of 
the child and in the growth of the child 
are specifically treated and _ illustrated. 
The types of activities studied are: dra- 


matic play, block play, water play, the use 
of clay, graphic materials, finger paints, 
and music and related movement. 

The pamphlets, Growing Through Play 
and New Play Experiences for Children 
provide supplementary illustrative ma- 
terial. 

The entire study serves to emphasize 
the importance of play in child growth 
and guidance and the need for further 
exploration of its possibilities. Some of 
the procedures described could be used 
satisfactorily only by the specialist in hu- 
man development. However, there is much 
of practical value for any teacher or par- 
ent interested in serious study of the sig- 
nificance ‘of play. 

Mary VENABLE 


Your Best Friends Are 
Your Children 


By Agnes E. Benedict and Adele Frank- 
lin. New York 1, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1951. 317 p. $3.00. 


Parents will find both reassurance and 
practical help in this “guide to the en- 
joyment of parenthood,” While addressed 
primarily to parents, the book should 
prove helpful to other teachers as well. 

The authors have recognized the fact 
that the great quantity of advice about 
child growth and guidance which is cur- 
rently available can be confusing. With- 
out minimizing the importance of mod- 
ern knowledge of child development, they 
encourage their readers towards a more 
relaxed utilization of it than is often the 
practice, and towards confidence in their 
own personal resources. 


Parents need to make friends of their 
children. Basic in this is self-understand- 
ing. Friendship is interpreted as a rela- 
tionship of mutual giving. 

Some of the valuable contributions of 
the book lie in the following areas: Ways 
of building good family relationships; 
mutual sharing of interests; times of crisis; 
the family’s contribution to the commu- 
nity; parents’ adjustment to the child’s 
growing up. 

Many readers will especially welcome 
the treatment of obedience where the 
viewpoint is developed that the teaching 
of obedience is one of the ways in which 
parents share life with their children. 

The book is easy reading, conversational 
in style and enriched with numerous con- 
crete illustrations. 


Mary VENABLE | 
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Recreation for Community Living 


Compiled by The Athletic Institute, 
Chicago, The Athletic Institute, 1952. 
167 p. $1.25. 


This pamphlet is the report from the 
National Workshop on Recreation held 
in West Virginia in May, 1952. A group 
of thirty recreation specialists here pre- 
sent an analysis of recreation in American 
life—its historical development and _ its 
present organizational patterns—and a 
statement of guiding principles for a 
community recreation program. 


ELLen Lunp 


Daughters of Dorcas 


By Florence Hayes. New York 10, 
Board of National Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A., 1952. 
158 p. Paper $.75. 


One of a series of books issued in con- 
nection with the Sesquicentennial cele- 
bration of the Presbyterian Board of Na- 
tional Missions in 1952. It is the story 
of the “pious females” who established 
the Cent Societies of the early nineteenth 
century and of the “good ladies” who 
enlarged and carried on their work. 


HELEN SPAULDING 


The Moral Nature of Man 


By A. Campbell Garnett. New York, 
The Ronald Press Company, 1952. 278 p. 
$3.75. 


In his preface, Dr. A. Campbell Gar- 
nett writes this about his most recent 
book, “The Moral Nature of Man”: “I 
have found the analysis of ethical prob- 
lems inseparable from questions concern- 
ing the theory of human nature. I started 
out to write a book chiefly concerned 
with setting straight certain semantic con- 
fusions in ethical thought, and I have 
ended with a work on the moral nature 
of man.” Within the span of these two 
brief sentences, the author has stated both 
the problem and his solution to the basis 
of ethical problems. 


The solution of ethical problems, there- 
fore, does not come from the Christian 
conception of man as a fallen sinner, de- 
pendent upon God’s grace and forgiveness. 
Rather it comes from a theory of human 
nature in which man is basically moral 
and capable of obtaining moral heights, 
that he needs only enlightenment and ra- 
tional understanding of the good. 


Although this reviewer finds it impos- 
sible to accept either Dr. Garnett’s opti- 
_ mistic view of human nature or his mak- 
' ing religion subservient to morality, this 
work is helpful to students of ethical 
thought in that it brings the reader to a 
critical evaluation of his own concept of 
human nature, and the bearing of that 
theory on ethical problems. 


Atva I. Cox, Jr. 
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“THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
edged to be the indispensable tool of the biblical preacher, 
Theological Seminary 


is well weighted and 


teacher, and 
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student.” —Chicago 


Volume X 


Corinthians ® Galatians ® Ephesians 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Christendom's Most Comprehensive Commentary 


12 VOLUMES 


Using the complete texts of both the Revised 
Standard and King James Versions of the Bible 


® For the preacher, teacher, student—every Bible reader—Volume X of 
THe INTERPRETER’S BIBLE expores and illuminates I and II Corin- 
thians, Galatians, and Ephesians in the light of the ablest biblical scholar- 
ship and interpretation of our time. Here is fresh understanding of the 
life and work of the apostle Paul— the rich treasures of his life in Christ 
and his lasting influence upon the church from its beginning until today 
. . . . Of almost inexhaustible value at any time, Volume X will be 
particularly useful during April-September in connection with the Inter- 
national Uniform Sunday School Lessons on “Paul and Some of His 
Letters” and “Letters to Churches and Pastors.” 


760 Pages ® 67/8x10 Inches ® $8.75 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


Volume I—General and Old Testament Articles; Genesis, 
Exodus 


Volume VII—New Testament Articles; Matthew, Mark 
Volume VIII—Luke, John 
Each 6 7/8x10 Inches......8.75 


The other volumes will appear at half-year intervals un- 
til all twelve are published. 
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What's 


Happening? 


Writers Workshop 
Sponsored by the Division 
of Christian Education 


CHICAGO, Ill—The Christian Writ- 
ers’ and Editors’ Conference, held annual- 
ly at the Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, 
Wisconsin, is now being co-sponsored by 
the Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. This Con- 
ference, since its beginning in 1948, has 
served the interests of writers and editors 
from many denominations. The Confer- 
ence Chairman, Dr. Benjamin  P. 
Browne, Executive Director of the Di- 
vision of Christian Publications, American 
Baptist Publication Society, has recently 
published a book based on the addresses 
delivered at the Conferences. It is called 
Christian Journalism for Today. 

The Division now sponsors or co-spon- 
sors four important summer workshops 
for leaders in specialized phases of Chris- 
tian education: directors of religious ed- 
ucation, and those with special responsi- 
bilities in drama, audio-visual education, 
and in writing and editing. Announce- 
ments of these workshops are given on the 
inside front cover of this issue. 


News of Council 


Personnel 


Tue Rev. Atva I. Cox, Jr., who has 
been Director of the United Christian 
Youth Mission since July 1951, has now 
been made Associate Director of Educa- 
tional Evangelism for the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. He will continue to di- 
rect the United Christian Youth Mis- 
sions but will, in addition, share with 
Dr. H. H. Katas in the direction of the 
National Christian Teaching Mission. 


Every Issue 


Tue Rev. H. C. BrapsHAw has re- 
signed his position as Executive Secretary 
of the Topeka Council of Churches, a 
position he has held since the Council 
was organized in 1944. On March first 
of this year he becomes the Executive 
Secretary of the Greater Peoria, Illinois 
Council of Churches. During his admin- 
istration the Topeka Council has grown 
into a strong organization. In 1952 the 
Council established a Church Center 
which is now shared by six other re- 
ligious offices. 

Mr. Joun H. Snypse. a recent recip- 
ient of the degree of Master of Social 
Work from the New York School of So- 
cial Work, has been elected as Super- 
visor of Social Work for the Queens, New 
York Federation of Churches. This pro- 
gram is conducted jointly by the Queens 
Federation and the New York City Youth 
Board. 


Outstanding Leadership 


Schools 

CHICAGO, Ill—The Shenango Val- 
ley School of Christian Education, held 
at Sharon, Pennsylvania, had its largest 
attendance at the sessions closing in 
February this year. There were 800 peo- 
ple enrolled, from 60 different churches. 
Nineteen courses were offered. The Rev. 
Leroy BrinincER of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ staff was the graduation 
speaker. The Dean was the Rev. E. C. 
Rowanp, Jr. 

The Youngstown, Ohio School of Re- 
ligion, held last fall—October 7-Novem- 
ber 11—was also a large one. There were 
600 officially registered with some eve- 
ning sessions running to 800. Eighteen 
courses were offered and 335 received 
credit. The Dean was the Rev. May- 
NaRD A. STULL. 
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Dr. William Ralph 
Hall Dies 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—In 1910 Dr. 
Wixtu1Am Ratpu HAL went to the Board 
of Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., giving most 
of his attention to the development of 
summer conferences for Presbyterian 
young people. At the end of 1950 he 
retired from the Board after giving forty 
years of effective service. He died on 
January 7, 1953, and a memorial service 
was held in his honor at the Board Room 
on January 22nd. 

Dr: Hall was one of the “founders” of 
the former International Council of Re- 
ligious Education in 1922 and was active 
in its work continuously throughout the 
years. He served on the Council, the 
legislative body, until 1949. He was a 
member of the Committee on Field Pro- 
gram and a member of the Committee 
on Camps, Conferences and Training 
Schools. 

Dr. Hall’s pioneer work in the youth 
field was most successful, resulting in 
more than 150 conferences held each 
summer for young people, in addition to 
camps reaching over 13,000 junior highs. 
Dr. Hall later became Secretary of the 
Division of Field Service and was in- 
strumental in expanding the staff of Field 
Directors of Christian Education to 59. 

A native of Michigan, Dr. Hall was a 
graduate of the University of Michigan 
and of Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Made especially for your teachin 


costumes an 
ngs as the new motion picture, 
“I Beheld His Glory’. 
No church audio-visual library will be 
complete without these masterpieces. 
Order your set now, be sure to have 
it in time for_your Lenten services. 
Available in Full Color and Black 
and White. 


rogram. Same cast 
Petal ; 


with manual ...... $ 6.50 ea. 
FULL COLOR ist gts $25.00 

ALD. 33. 1/3. ae $ 3.50 ea. 
RECORDS {set ofS ......... $15.00 


At your book store, film library or write toned 


Cathedral Films 


140 N. HOLLYWOOD WAY, BURBANK, CALIF. 
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Dr. Carpenter to 
Head Tour 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. J. Henry 
CARPENTER, executive secretary of the 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Church Federation, has 
announced that he will be a leader of a 
group of tourists to Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines and Hong Kong next summer, un- 
der auspices of the American Travel As- 
sociation. The association was formed re- 
cently as a non-profit organization to de- 
velop what it calls “travel with a pur- 
pose.” The new travel association is spon- 
sored by the American Federation of La- 
bor, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
and the National Education Association. 


MORE TIME? 
(Continued from page 8) 

The church school sessions began 
at 9:30 and extended through the 
end of morning worship, to noon. 
The first hour and a quarter was de- 
voted to the usual program—worship, 
songs, stories, activities and the va- 
rious elements in the curriculum as 
adopted by the Religious Education 
Committee. Following this there 
came a fifteen-minute intermission, 
the school-age children getting ready 
to go to the main church. 

The primary children attended the 
church service for a brief period, us- 
ually fifteen minutes, leaving unob- 
irusively during a musical interlude. 
The junior children stayed until just 
before the sermon, leaving during the 
singing of a hymn. Each group re- 
turned to its classrooms for further 
instruction, activities, hymn practice, 
picture study, the learning of biblical 
material, dramatics, etc., all related 
to their total curriculum. 

The kindergarten children did not 
attend the church service except for 
a part of the service on such festival 
days as Christmas and Easter. At 
11:00 the three-year-olds joined the 
kindergarten group, special attention 
being paid to their needs. 

Parents appreciated the additional 
time the church was able to give to 
the children’s religious education, 
and cooperated very well. 


We found that our original inten- 


tion to include the junior highs in 
the second hour church school sched- 
ule did not work out, so this was 
abandoned early. They preferred to 
remain for the entire church service. 
Also, since the high school young 
people were eligible for church mem- 
bership, we assumed that their pro- 
per place at 11:00 o’clock was in the 
morning worship service. 
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Family Week Materials-- 
Price Correction 


IN THE February 1953 issue two 
leaflets giving suggestions for Fam- 
ily Week were listed in the adver- 
tisement appearing on the inside 
front cover. Each of these sells at 5c 
for a single copy. The one called 
“Family Week Plans for You” was 
correctly priced at $2.00 per hun- 
dred, but the one entitled “Your 
Church and Family Week” should 
have been quoted as $3.75 per 100. 
Please make this correction so that 
your orders may go through prompt- 
ly. 


The Cover Picture 


5 Aaa DANFORTH CHAPEL, on 
the campus of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, at Iowa City, was 
dedicated on January 11. It is be- 
ing used by students for personal 
meditation and for small-group wor- 
ship. It will seat 75 persons. 

The little chapel was made _pos- 
sible by gifts from the Danforth 
foundation and from Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Danforth of St. Louis, 
which were added to other gifts re- 
ceived over the years for such a pur- 
pose. 

The chapel is an exact replica of a 
pioneer church, the St. John’s Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church built in John- 
son County in 1874. It was repro- 
duced from pictures and detailed 
drawings made in the 1930’s by the 
late Grant Wood, then professor of 
fine arts at the university, and by 
George L. Horner, university archi- 
tect. The original church was torn 
down in 1941. Simple in construc- 
tion, the little brick chapel is 36 
feet long and 26 feet wide. Its win- 
dows are of plain glass. 


Trip of a Lifetime 
Europe and Holyland This Summer 


Travel experts have arranged a delightful 
carefree trip of special interest to church 
people’ who will thrill at walking in the 
paths of the Master and visiting the places 
from which came our: Christian civilization. 
All expense 49-day trip $1,622 (cabin). 
Same trip—shortened slightly in EKurope— 
can be made by overseas air in 27 days 
for about same cost. 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE 
3818 I Chestnut St. Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Do you have a book-length manuscript you would 
like to have published? Learn about our unusual 
plan whereby your book can be published, pro- 
moted and distributed on a professional basis, We 
consider all types of work, such as fiction, biogra- 
phy, poetry, scholarly and religious books, etc. 
New authors welcome, For more information, write 
for valuable booklet JR. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York I 
In Calif. 6356 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


For Your 


CHURCH 


Fifteen-minute color motion 
pictures on the life of Christ, 
faithfully adhering to the Bible 
for Lent and Easter. 


© Bible classes 

® Youth groups 

® Sunday School classes 

© Mid-week services 

© Sunday evening services 

® Special Holy Week services 


THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER 
THE UPPER ROOM 
BETRAYAL IN GETHSEMANE 
JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST 
TRIAL BEFORE PILATE 
THE LORD IS RISEN 
THE LORD'S ASCENSION 


16mm sound films for rent, in either 
color or black and white. 


Also... 


Family Films’ modern drama- 
tic stories with vital messages 
for Lenten season programs. 


THE ROAD BACK 
RIM OF THE WHEEL 
BIBLE ON THE TABLE 
WALKING WITH GOD 


16mm sound, approximately 30 minutes 
running time, available for rent in black 
and white. 


ASK your film library or denominational 
publishing house for these free materials 
on both the modern-day films and the 
Living Bible series: illustrated catalogs 
with full descriptions of each film, 
church emphases calendar for 1953, and 
the forms explaining fully the attractive 
10% Series Rental eee Plans, 


ns. 


mpic BOULEVARD 
CALIFORNIA 
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THE 


The VISUAL 
EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIP 


presents 


Pearl Rosser 


Visual Education Fellowship 


“Whatever is _ seen 
and heard at home 
gives basic direction 
to a life." 


Use Audio-Visuals at Home 


HAVE A THEORY. Here it is. 

As families we can share our re- 
ligious convictions. We can do it in- 
cidentally, or we can do it deliberate- 
ly. We can share the joys and 
strength of our Christian religion just 
among ourselves and we can share 
them with our neighbors. Families 
can make the sharing of their religion 
a most natural and enjoyable kind of 
experience. 

Now, how do I suggest that families 
share their Christian religion with 
each other and with their neighbors 
in a natural and enjoyable way? First 
—TI suggest that we be mindful of 
the things we say, the tone of voice, 
including volume; of the type of mu- 
sic we bring into the home; of the 
type of conversation we have with 
guests; of the type of radio programs 
we tune in. Are these things realistic, 
constructive, lovely, of good report? 
Do they include conscious recognition 
of God, Jesus Christ, the Christian 
Church and the Christian solution to 
problems? 

Second—Let us make an effort to 
arrange for creative seeing. A mother, 
whose grandfather and father had 
perished at sea, persuaded her hus- 
band to move their family inland. She 
was distressed and puzzled that her 
sons decided to “take to the sea.” Yet 
her home was filled with beautiful 
marines and pictures of sailing ves- 
sels and these had been an uncon- 
scious influence in their lives. 

Homes should be clean, simple in 
decoration, and good to look at. With- 
in and without there must be visible 
those things that speak of God, the 
creator, of orderliness and beauty. Let 
us ask ourselves what the pictures on 
our walls are saying to those who see 
them. One family selected a standard 
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size of frame and fixed it so that the 
back could be easily removed. The 
pictures which accompany the church 
school teaching materials were se- 
cured and from time to time, as the 
teaching program took up various 
subjects, the child was helped to se- 
lect the picture related to the teach- 
ing. This picture was inserted in the 
frame to be shared by the entire fam- 
ily. 

Third—Let us be sure that the 
yard surrounding our home is good 
for the neighbors to look at. Our 
lawn and garden may be our own to 
do with what we wish, but can we 
not wish to make of them things to be 
enjoyed by the whole community? 

Fourth—Enrich planned religious 
experiences with audio-visual mate- 
rials. Motion pictures and color slides 
of happenings and family trips can 
be shared with other members of the 
family and with neighbors and friends 
in a more appreciative way if we plan 
carefully to make the story interesting. 
Tape recorders are now within the 
price range of families. It can become 
a very creative experience for a fam- 
ily to work out the story together and 
record it on tape, then to make an 
occasion for the showing. Don’t for- 
get to put into the story, those deep 
feelings that resulted when the beauty 
of a landscape or the thrill of the 
experience made you remember God. 

Fifth—Secure through the church 
or the public library, films, slides, 
filmstrips and records that may be 
shown in the family worship period. 
Family fun nights can be made richer 
by bringing in at some point a joyous 
association with God, with Jesus and 
with our own Christian convictions. 
For instance, The Life of Jesus, a 
filmstrip by Barosin, Rumpf and 


Storms will make a wonderful eve- 
ning for the family viewing. The 
television program This Is the Life 
could give families something to dis- 
cuss in family worship. God’s Won- 
ders in a Woodland Brook is a beau- 
tiful 16 mm. motion picture in color. 
Many others are listed in the Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide for Use in Re- 
ligious Education’. 


Sixth—Invite the neighbors for an 
evening of fun and fellowship. The 
filmstrip, Harvest from Holidays is 
both delightful and thought provok- 
ing. Children, youth and adults can 
find something to enjoy, understand 
and to discuss, in using this filmstrip. 
Adventure in Ourtown is a filmstrip 
which tells the story of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible and 
will prove of interest to neighbors and 
friends. 


National Family Week (May 3-10, 
1953) can provide a wonderful op- 
portunity to invite your friends and 
neighbors in for an evening of con- 
versation to discuss the theme, “A 
Christian Foundation for Every 
Home.” One of the following audio- 
visuals would be good to use on such 
an occasion. Further description of 
these materials and where to secure 
them may be found in the Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide. 

No Easy Answer, a filmstrip with rec- 
ords and a discussion guide. 


Built Upon the Rock, a filmstrip with 
records and a discussion guide. 

The Christian Family, a filmstrip with 
a reading script. 

Is Your Home Fun? a filmstrip with 
records, 

Crusade for Christian Homes, 50 slides 
in color with a recording. 


For the Record, a filmstrip with records 
and discussion guide. 

A Family Affair, a filmstrip with rec- 
ords. 


Democracy is Home Made, a filmstrip 
with records. 


At Home with God, a filmstrip with 
records. 

Well, that’s my theory. I believe 
families can share their Christian re- 
ligious convictions with each other 
and with their neighbors in a natural 
and enjoyable way. Audio-visuals can 
help to do this. USE AUDIO-VIS- 
UALS AT HOME. 


™The Audio-Visual Resource Guide for Use 
in Religious Education," a service bulletin of 
the Visual Education Fellowship. Available 
from the National Council of Churches, 79 
East Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. Parts I, JI 
and II! $1.50 each per single copy, $3.50 
for all three parts purchased together. 
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Amos Makes A Plea 
For Justice. From the 
new ‘“‘Prophets of God’”’ 
filmstrip release. 


SRDS RD RRR EER LCE TREN OES 


SVE PRESENTS | 
A 56 PAGE CATALOG 

OF PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS 
FILMSTRIPS AND SL 


The big, 56 page illustrated SVE catalog presents the 
world’s largest and finest collection of Protestant filmstrips 
and 2 x 2 color slides. All materials are carefully 

indexed alphabetically, by subject areas, and 
recommended grade levels. See how your all-important : "Saris 
church school hours can become more meaningful | 
hours... hours to be cherished and remembered. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


OF THIS WONDERFUL 
CATALOG TODAY 


e 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. |JRE-3-53 
(A Business Corporation) 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send a free copy of your 56-page Protestant 
Religious Catalog of filmstrips and slides. 


Wee Greate Athimne 
e G e 

Creator of the 

internationally famous 


Instructor, School Master 


Name. 
and Skyline projectors. 


COYLE ja es a a ee A lc i li 


INOS Seer es ee Aten, ey ee eee 


School Master 364.50 
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Current 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily recom- 


mended for): 
M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 


*—Outstanding for Family 
+—Outstanding for Adults 


Above and Beyond (MGM) Eleanor 
Parker, Robert Taylor. Drama presents 
birth of atomic warfare through experi- 
ences of Col. Paul W. Tibbets, Jr., who 
assembled plane crews, spent weary 
months training them, led them in ex- 
pedition to Hiroshima. Details of 
painstaking, secrecy-ridden preparations 
are interesting, particularly the final se- 
quences which incorporate documentary 
material. Moral aspects of epochal event 
are brushed aside by reference to “neces- 
sity’; in fact, the chief dramatic conflict 
is that between the colonel and his wife, 
who does not understand his harried de- 
votion to his mysterious task. M,Y 


April in Paris (War.) Ray Bolger, 
Claude Dauphin, Doris Day. Comedy, in 
technicolor, takes gauche chorus girl to 
Paris to represent U.S. theater at arts 
festival, accompanies her by stuffy state 
department officials. . . . Except for brief 
sprightly dancing sequences, this is dull 
fare—repetitious, pointless, often in poor 
taste. Perpetuates assumption that only the 
unmannerly, uncultured are true repre- 
sentatives of the “people,” resorts to pain- 
ful bedroom farce to carry the load. M,Y 


tFace to Face (RKO) James Mason, 
Michael Pate, Robert Preston, Minor Wat- 
son. Drama. Two separate short stories— 
“The Secret Sharer,” by Joseph Conrad, 
and “The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky,” 
by Stephen Crane—have as their focal 
scenes a man’s decision to stand fast in a 
crisis, risking all for a personal moral prin- 
ciple. . . . Out-of-the-ordinary film pre- 
sents its stories devoid of usual clinches, 
plays them eloquently for suspense not 
only in action but also in characterization. 
M,Y 


The Happy Time (Col.) Charles Boyer, 
Bobby Driscoll, Marsha Hunt, Louis Jour- 
dan. Comedy about a rather bewildered 
boy growing into adolescence, trying to 
learn facts of life and love in an unin- 
hibited French-Canadian family of thirty 
years ago... . Robust adaptation of novel 
and play stresses the comic and the earthy, 
makes buffoons of many of the characters 
and lauds their tippling, irresponsible 
ways, only occasionally becomes moving 
or real. Setting is effective, giving nos- 
talgic sense of time and place. 


¥Limelight (UA) Claire Bloom, Charles 
Chaplin, Sydney Chaplin. Drama treats 
problem of youth versus age in story of 
has-been comic star of London music 
halls who is inspired by concern for des- 
pondent young dancer to \rebuild a philos- 
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Feature 


Films 


ophy of love and courage, selflessly help 
her win success. Inserted are ballet and 
music hall sequences. . . . Lengthy film, 
for which Chaplin acted as writer, com- 
poser, choreographer, producer, director, 
and star, blends pathos, tragedy, comedy 
and irony into an artistic, sentimental, 
often poetic whole. Central is skillful use 
of pantomime which tellingly conveys 
meaning and atmosphere. M,Y 


Million Dollar Mermaid (MGM) Victor 
Mature, Walter Pidgeon, Esther Williams. 
Drama._Fictionized trimmings added to 
life story of Annette Kellerman, Australian 
swimmer who forty years ago, after crip- 
pled youth, became a much publicized 
star of aquatic extravaganzas. Includes 
lushly technicolored water ballet sequences. 

. The story stretches are conventional, 
cliche ridden, but the elaborate pool pro- 
ductions should please all who like their 
spectacles bigger and better. Colorful, eye- 
filling, extravagant. M,Y,C 


My Cousin Rachel (Fox) Richard Bur- 
ton, Olivia De Havilland. Drama from 
Daphne DuMaurier novel based on enig- 
ma with which young English landowner 
of a century ago is posed: Is the beautiful 
foreign widow of his cousin (recently dead 
in Italy under strange circumstances) in 
love with him, or is she guilty of past 
crimes, present designs on his life? 
Successfully conveys novel’s mood of un- 
certainty, portent, mystery, is done with 
polish and attention to atmosphere. But 
it leaves a feeling of dissatisfaction, due 
perhaps to ambiguity in characterizations, 
shifting of viewpoint from narrator with- 
out consequent revelation of motives. M 


One Summer of Happiness (Swedish) 
Ulla Jacobsson, Folke Sundquist. Drama. 
Prize-winning Swedish film tells story of 
youthful lovers beset by inflexible intol- 
erance (the villian is the cold, arbitrary 
pastor), striving to preserve beauty and 
sincerity of their love in face of social 
disapproval, cruel insinuation. 5 O= 
etic story moves leisurely against placid 
rural background, pleads for forbearance 
and understanding in community and per- 
sonal relations. 


Outpost in Malaya (British; Rank) 
Claudette Colbert, Jack Hawkins. Melo- 
drama set on rubber plantation, where be- 
leaguered English planter and his family 
aided by loyal servants, fight off ruthless 
attacks by “bandits.” . . . Realistically con- 
veys frustration and terror among white 
overlords, making effective use of back- 
ground material photographed in Malaya. 
However, it blithely ignores motivations 
for natives’ activities, makes no effort to 
explain the tensions which support the 
plot, concentrating on suspenseful melo- 
drama for its own sake. M,Y 


*The Promoter (British; Rank; dist. in 
U.S. by Univ.) Alec Guinness, Valerie 
Hobson, Glynis Johns. Comedy takes a sly 
look at devices by which ambitious young 
resident of industrial slum rises to humble 
clerkship, to success in flamboyant if 
slightly questionable business enterprises, 
to mayor’s office—all by seizing the main 
chance and moving with ingratiating good 
humor and unabashed self-interest. . . . 
Nimble but rambling satire on progress up 


the social and economic ladders, played 
with relish and insight. M,Y,C 


The Raiders (Univ.) Richard Conte, 
Viveca Lindors. Melodrama, technicolored, 
set in pre-U.S. California, where settlers, 
harried by conniving land companies, take 
law into their own hands to get their 
rights and wreak vengeance on their perse- 
cutors. . . . Trite, contrived tale condones 
vigilantism, crowds violence, brutality, de- 
ception into almost every scene. M,Y 


Road to Bali (Par.) Bing Crosby, Bob 
Hope, Dorothy Lamour. Farce takes the 
three veterans of five previous “Road” 
comedies on series of technicolored epi- 
sodes having to do with flight through the 
Australian sheepland, employment as re- 
luctant deep sea divers, involvement with 
designing South Sea prince and his beau- 
tiful heiress cousin, an amorous gorilla, an 
erupting and vengeful volcano, etc., etc. 

_. A series of disconnected vaudeville 
jokes and ridiculous tropical isle adven- 
tures—helped a bit by some ingenious 
trick photography but for the most part 
cut on a wearily familiar pattern. M,Y,C 


Stop, You’re Killing Me (War.) Brod- 
erick Crawford, Claire Tevor. Comedy, in 
color, inserts unrelated musical numbers in 
plot of “A Slight Case of Murder,” Da- 
mon Runyon-Howard Lindsey play and 
film of some fifteen years ago. It concerns 
a wholesale bootlegger trying to go 
straight after Prohibition’s repeal, hamper- 
ed by old habits, former cronies, corpses 
which must be concealed from the law, 
prospect of a policeman as son-in-law, etc. 

. Heavy handed burlesque rather than 
the travesty and satire of the original. 
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*The Stars and Stripes Forever (Fox) 
Ruth Hussey, Debra Paget, Clifton Webb, 
Robert Wagner. Biography of John Philip 
Sousa, fastidious, zestful U.S. Marine 
bandmaster and composer, enlivened by 
stirring music and pageantry, all in tech- 
nicolor, with a sideline romance between 
two young friends of the composer for 
added “human interest.” . As usual in 
such films, the plot is a bit inept and 
sugary, but the music portions are stirring, 
the pageantry colorful, inspiring. M,Y,C 


*Under the Red Sea (RKO) Docu- 
mentary made during scientific expedition 
led by Hans Hass to photograph life be- | 
neath the surface of the Red Sea, chosen | 
because of the clearness of its waters... . 
Done with imagination and appreciation 
of the humor and drama in fish as well 
as human life, this is a fascinating film, 
anything but a dull scientific document. 
Shots of coral formations, of fish in their 
native habitats, are beautiful and informa- 
ative. You will learn much—and you will 
also be highly entertained. M,Y,C 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL £7) 
DOCTORS 
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tow this new version of the Bible 


can change your lite 


Your present Bible, most likely, is 
the King James Version... translated 
342 years ago, and filled with expres- 
_ sions that are confusing to us today. 
Too often, therefore, it lies in your 
home—respected, but neglected. 


Now at last you can own a Bible 
written in living language . . . so 
clear and powerful you will find your- 
self turning to it regularly—enjoy- 
ing all the help and stimulation that 
God’s Word offers in these troubled 
times. It can literally change your 
life, bring you greater peace of mind. 


This new version is an authorized 
Bible, more faithful to the earliest 
known manuscripts than any other 
version. 


Newest Version 


Really Our Oldest 


In the 342 years since the King 
published, 


James Version was 


Bound in 
handsome maroon 


buckram, $600 


dramatic discoveries of old docu- 
ments have shed new light on the 
Scriptures. Based on these au- 
thoritative manuscripts—some 
more ancient than any previously 
known—the RSV is ina sense our 
oldest Bible. And it is far more 
accurate and easier to understand. 


Easier to Read 


Ninety-one Bible scholars cooper- 
ated in the fourteen-year-long labor 
to recover the full meaning of the 
Bible. They preserved the timeless 
beauty of the King James Version, 
but freed the Bible from outdated 
expressions that make it difficult to 
read. 


Did you know, for instance, that 
in King James’ time “by and 
by” meant immediately? That 
a man’s “conversation” meant 
his conduct? That “to suffer” 
meant to allow? 


In the Revised Standard Version, 


THE PERFECT 
GIFT AT 
EASTER 


What more appropriate gift 
could you choose at Easter than 
the Book that tells the ever 
new story of Jesus in the lan- 
guage of today? Devout readers 
of the KingJames Version praise 
the richer understanding the 
new Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible brings. Clearer and 
easier to read, it is ideal for 
young people. This Easter, let 
it bring renewed inspiration to 
those you love. 


direct, understandable language 
makes the original meaning clear. 


Religious Leaders Praise It 


“For everyone seeking peace of 
mind, victory over fear, and a solu- 
tion of personal and social prob- 
lems, this version will be of great 
practical help,” says Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick counsels, ‘‘Every Christian 
should possess this translation.” 


Here is a Bible so enjoyable you'll 
pick it up twice as often. Its clear 
simple language makes Bible read- 
ing a rewarding pleasure your whole 
family will want to share. As it 
strengthens your understanding of 
God’s Word, it will bring new spir- 
itual joy to you and your loved ones. 


The Revised Standard Version of the Bible is authorized by 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


THOMAS 


ELSON & SONS 


What price are we paying for 


our “FAITHLESS” 


The Christian Approach to Culture 


by Emile Cailliet ... 


Here is a penetrating, constructive dis- 
cussion of the problem that confronts and 
puzzles mankind today—the schism be- 
tween Christianity and our secular cul- 
ture, and particularly between Christian- 
ity and science. 

With a profound conviction of the ur- 
gency of this problem, Dr. Cailliet shows 
that this is not merely an academic mat- 
ter. It is of inescapable import to all 
mankind and to every individual. Basing 
his viewpoint on what he sees as the true 
nature of God and reality, and drawing 
from a rich background of scholarship, 
he shows how a properly reconstructed 
understanding of Christianity will usher 
in a new day of cultural creativity and 
peace. 

THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO 
CULTURE speaks to all who desire a 
deeper understanding of their faith—and 
who seek orientation in a confused world. 


Reapy Marcu 9 $3.75 


FAITH and EDUCATION 


BY GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


Critically and constructively examining present- 


The Contents 


S 


Part I. The Christian Point of View on 
Culture: Christianity and Culture; The 
Vantage Point; The Observer’s Reference; fe 
The Observer’s Situation; The Christian §} 
Landscape of Reality. 


CULTURE © 


Part II. The Religious Relationship of Ancient Man with Real- 
ity: The Dim Light of Ancient Days; A Prefare to Western 
Philosophy; Early Greek Thought in Perspective. 


Part III. The Ontological Deviation: The Rise of Ontology; 
Augustinians and Thomists; The Aftermath of the Ontologi- 
cal Deviation; The Post-Kantian “Liberation.” 


Part IV. The Situation We Face: The True Nature of Modern 
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